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GRAPHOLOGY ; OR, CHARACTER IN HANDWRITING. 


The handwriting bears an analogy to the character of the writer, as all voluntary 


actions are characteristic of the individual.— 


NCLUDED among the categories 
of physiognomy is handwriting, 
which has a natural relation to the 
personal expression. In one sense 
the movements of the hand in tracing 
word outline partake of that class of 
gesture which accompanies mental 
activity, since temperament and emo- 
tional impulse impart peculiarities to 
such gesture. We learn through asso- 
ciation to connect peculiarity of atti- 
tude and movement with certain indi- 
viduals, and from gesture, therefore, 
to infer not only their type of nervous 
and mental constitution, but also 
special shadings or variations of mood 
that they may on occasion experience. 
The youth may acquire a certain 
style of chirography from his school 
teacher, and retain it through life; but 
in maturity his dominant phase of 
feeling and the thought habits that 
have become natural will be impressed 
upon the tracings of the pen and 
convey to the skillful observer a posi- 
tive meaning. It is in writing as in 
everything connected with human 
activity: the action of a man exhibits 
his personality always. He may studi- 
ously endeavor to avoid a disclosure 
of motive or purpose by adopting arti- 
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ficial and counterfeit expedients, 
nevertheless his individuality — will 
color the action. To drive a nail isa 
very simple affair of imitative mechan- 
ical movement. Yet no two men 
will strike the nail in precisely the 
same way; a sharp ear will detect a 
difference in the blow, and a sharp 
eye will perceive a difference in the 
handling of the hammer. 

There is not a little to be learned 
of personality in the differences shown 
by people in holding a pen. On this 
line the experienced teacher can give 
us points, as he knows how difficult it 
is for some children to be taught 
to hold a pen at all properly; it 
appearing at the outset that the 
indwelling nature of this one and that 
insists upon establishing its control of 
the hand posture, and thus giving a 
special character to letter and word. 

We remember noting the differences 
that were marked in the handwriting 
of our schoolmates. Given the same 
style of copy, the thirty or more young 
fellows that were in our department 
were wont on certain days to strive for 
the special consideration of the teacher, 
Each sought to imitate the copy as 
closely as he might, but there were no 
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two hands alike when comparison was 
made for the determination of superior- 
ity. Doubtless all those boys, the 
writer included, have, according to 
the nature of their pursuits, made 
more or less change in the style and 
manner of their chirography, but we 
are sure that with the passage of 
years their original individualities of 
trait and disposition, whether strength- 
ened and accentuated, or modified for 
the better or the worse, are legibly 
stamped upon the forms. 
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words will be the same. The gener- 
ous man will be generous still; the 
spendthrift a prodigal still; the stingy, 
stingy as ever. The t’s will be crossed 
or not, as usual; the g’s and I's looped 
or not; the writing cramped or not, 
no matter what the pen.” 

The relations of muscle movement 
to the brain have been demonstrated 
in later years; those finer activities of 
arm and hand that express thought 
exercise appear to be situated in the 
upper conyvolutions of the central re- 





NO. I. 


The pen, ink and paper used may 
make a difference that 1s marked in 
the appearance of the work, or, as an 
author in this line, Mr. Henry Frith, 
says: “The writing may be hurried, 
an unfamiliar pen may produce a 
thicker line than usual, or a thinner, 
but the general forms and shapes, the 
stops, the crossings, the flourishes 
will exist in one case as well as 
another, and relatively the letter and 
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gion of the brain contiguous to the 
organic centres that subserve the ideal, 
esthetic and mechanical appetencies: 
Language in man is a faculty having 
several relations in the cerebral econ- 
omy, among which vision, hearing, 
and motor innervation are most im- 
portant. Included in the last division 
is the power to express language by 
writing, and from recent experiments 
and investigations a graphic centre 
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has been almost positively determined. 
The development of this centre by itself 
would have its relative bearing upon 
the form and quality of one’s hand- 
writing, while the special character- 
istics of the mental constitution would 
be expected to exercise their influence 





FIG, 2. 


upon the action of the muscles that 
control the pen. 

A recognition of such a centre.in 
the brain as that of one innervating 
the muscular procedure of writing 
would be sufficient to enable us to 
construct a rational theory of mind 
expression through the pen. Know- 
ing the differential effects of tempera- 
ment upon faculty, be it of intellect 
or sentiment, we should be enabled to 
predicate the characteristic tracings 
of pen or pencil by this one or that. 
Certainly the observer of human nature 
whose experience scarcely exceeds 
that of the person whose education en- 
titles him to fair social standing, would 
not expect the type of organization 
shown in Fig. 2, to write a hand like 
Fig. 3. The man of strong individu- 
ality whose conduct and speech ren- 
der him conspicuous wherever he may 
be would be expected to indicate his 
nature when he had a pen in his fist, 
as well as when he had acudgel. On 
the other hand the negative, undemon- 
strative, quiet man might write a neat 
and pretty style, but there would be 
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lacking the elements of force, empha- 
sis and decision. 

Habit will have much to do with the 
technical form, so to speak, of letters 
and words. For instance, certain 
clerical occupations require the writer 
to follow a prescribed routine and to 
make his style clear and legible. 
Copyists, bookkeepers, accountants, 
deputies in civil office, etc., belong to 
this category; but such persons usu- 
ally have two styles, that of their pur- 
suit, which is of a mechanical or arti- 
ficial nature, and a second or ex-officio 
style, as it may be termed, in which 
their natural character appears. Yet 
something of individuality will be seen 
in the clerical forms, however guarded 
the hand by the limitations of voca- 
tion. 

The man of even mental tone 
whose thought is systematic, and 
whose pursuit offers little change from 
year to year, writes in a clear, regular 





FIG. 2 


manner. Fig. 4 is an example of a 
cool head, with an environment that 
gives occasion for little friction or dis- 
order. ‘The author is by no means hard 
pushed for time to carry out the pur- 
poses that may be entertained for 
himself or others, and there is little 
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or no experience of anxiety or con- 
cern regarding his welfare. 

The contrast shown by specimen 5 
is very marked. Irregularity and 


Never oterrwd 


FIG. 4 


excitement are impressed upon the 
. broken and uneven strokes. The 
feelings of passion and _ irritability 
probably aggravated by unhappy sur- 
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8 and 14. When the crossings are 
light strokes, omitted often altogether, 
sometimes wavy and uncertain, it may 
be inferred that the writer is not pos- 
sessed of much 


f_ firmness and 
fi resolution. The 
tracing of the 


words may also 
indicate a lack 
of decided opinion. The example, 
No. 9, shows uncertainty. The 
writer begins his words with strokes 
directed toward the left, but they 
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FIG. 5. 


roundings show in the forms. The 
thought of the writer is wayward and 
fluctuating. The will may be strong, 
but acts in an impetuous manner; it 
is not steady in expres- 
sion, but capricious 
and untrustworthy. 
Will, power of en- 
durance, and perma- 
nence are shown by 
strokes that approach 
the vertical’ and are 
clearly and _ strongly 
traced. The crossing of the /#'s, 
the dotting of the 2’s, are de- 
cided and unmistakable, the former 
being a thick, short bar, and the latter 


a decided spot that one readily distin- 


guishes from an accidental ink spatter 
or mark in the paper; see specimens 


FIG. 7. 


ai 
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appear to drift toward the right. 
We note here and there a letter 
written in a backhand adjoining 
another struck toward the right. 


A) aD 
Cay Le 


FIG. 6. 

Writing that is upright may indi- 
cate qualities of energy, decision and 
integrity, but it may also indicate a 
low, vulgar nature, love of ease and 
self-indulgence. A 
thick, heavy line 
may show obstinacy 
and even brutality, 
when executed in a 
firm, rigid fashion, 
but if undulating, 


rather large and 
rounded, the up- 
right style being 
maintained, it will be found that 
the nature is easy, sensuous and 
of questionable morality. In the 
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ambitious the line ascends, while 
depressed, unhappy people write lines 
that tend to run below the level. The 
sensitive, easily affected, sympathetic 


JmeZitee 





FIG. 8. 
person writes with an_ inclination 
toward the right. Examples given in 


6 and 7 distinctly show this. The 
flourished d@ in 6 shows a high degree 
of approbativeness. In 
7 we have a specimen of 
the style much affected 
by ladies of culture and 
social aspiration. It is, 
however, not a little con- 
trolled by the spirit of the writer, and 
exhibits energy and ambition associ- 
ated with delicacy and sensitiveness. 

Example 8 shows excellent mental 


Posey fooled 


FIG, I0. 


Case 


cultivation with an unusual apprecia- 
tion of order. It is such a hand that 
we should expect from the careful, 
deliberate thinker; one who has much 
of the judicial type of 
mind or the analytical 
precision of the scientific 
observer. It contrasts 
sharply with No. 12, 
that is brimming with nervous- 
ness and irritability. Note the 
peculiar, snatchy character of the /'s 


FIG. 


and the hastiness of the terminals. 
There’s a sort of flutter in the move- 
ment that is seen especially in the 
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screwlike m, a wriggle in itself deno- 
tive of indecision or flightiness. 

In 13 there is a nervous quality also, 
but of a different nature. The dis- 
position is much pervaded with care- 
fulness, prudence, and a systematic 
regard for the minute interests of 
life. The mental view is not broad 
and generous; there is sensitiveness, 
but it is largely veined with selfish- 
ness. Large secretiveness is revealed 
in the script, 14, and the writer 
is probably inclined to concentrate 
effortand attention. Note the mono- 
gram; also the manner in which the 
?’s are crossed, the o closed and the 


eh enhicst- 


FIG. 


weessiiaes of every word. Such 
a man is persevering, industrious; 
takes few risks and believes in the 
‘sure bind” principle. Sensitive- 
ness is shown in No. 11, a spirit that 
quickly takes offence, and feels a 
slight, yet note the height of the cross- 
ing of the 4, a peculiarity very marked 
in No. 10 also, showing a liking 
for distinction and control in society, 
business, politics or wherever the 
person may be. There are no signs of 
wilful obstinacy, however, in either of 
these examples. Much more is 
shown in 12, rather a spirit of friend- 


FIG, IT. 


liness and concession that responds 
promptly to the ‘‘other side.” In No, 
16 we note a peculiar hand; it evi- 


12. 


dences originality and _ eccentricity 
associated with unusual power of 


observation and clearness of dis- 
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crimination. The separation of the 
words shows analytical sharpness. 
Such a person thinks clearly, com- 
pactly, and in a discussion keeps the 


FIG. 13. 
issue squarely in mind. There is no 
desire to waste words or time. Such 


a man would not do for a lawyer or 
a politician, for what is ‘‘ capital” 
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sure the subject may be pursued 
indefinitely, and the higher and more 
delicate shadings that bear upon dis- 
position be studied with a useful 
result. To those who thus pursue the 
examination of handwriting every 
inflection and line bears weight, each 
stroke or dot has its significance. But 
it must be remembered that, like the 
diagnosis of scientific medicine, a 
conclusion should not be jumped at 
and single indications not taken as 
final in the interpretation of so serious 
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BRAIN 


BY H. A, 


OR a considerable period of time 
the brain was regarded asa single 
and homogeneous organ, and the mind, 
in its various powers, as one and indivis- 
ible. While the recognition of the 
connection between matter and mind, 
in this life, wasa long step in advance, 
yet, in the form in which it was held, 
as above stated, it was impossible to 
account for the phenomena that oc- 
curred, either in the physiology of the 
former or philosophy of the latter. 

The universal observation and be- 
lief was, and is, however, that inde- 
pendent of any and every circum- 
stance and surrounding of individuals, 
there has existed at all periods and 
among all peoples, a wide natural dif- 
ference in the strength and activity 
of the mental faculties of the race of 
man. The inference, hence, arises, 
that as the mind is wholly depend- 
ent upon the brain for its manifesta- 
tion in this life, it must, of necessity, 
receive from it all modifications. 

To account for such diversities, 
various but ineffectual methods have 
been resorted to, the chief of these 
being, that it was to be accomplished by 
the radiation of the brain power, in 
the direction, and in aid of the most 
highly developed faculties—an expla- 
nation in the highest degree unphilo- 
sophical, not to say absurd—it being 
to the universal 
that ‘‘e very 
organ in the animal economy pertorms 


in direct opposition 


axiom of physiology, 


1 separate function, and tie versa, 
that every separate function exe 
cuted by a distinct organ 
The truth of the e¢ propositions, in 
egard to the bra ml nervy s ays 
tem, was established many year geo, 
" when n ; | «vi 
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Gall, that the faculties of the different 
cerebral organs could be ascertained 
during life, by comparing the develop- 
ment of individual parts of the brain 
with the manifestation of individual 
mental powers, he proceeded to demon- 
strate by incoutrovertible deductions, 
from facts,observations and analogies, 
that the brain, although apparently ex- 
isting asa unit, every part of which was 
concerned in fulfilling a single func- 
tion, consisted, in reality, of an aggre- 
gate of parts, each strongly resembling 
the others in structure and appear- 
ance, yet being essentially distinct, 
and endowed with a different function, 
and that the obstacle which had so 
long retarded the discovery of this 
fact, arose chiefly from preceding in- 
quirers having grouped a variety of 
parts as one, and looked for functions 
common to them all,a research in 
which it was impossible to succeed. 
In precise accordance with this 
philosophical procedure by Dr. Gall, 
Bell, in his first publication, wisely 
preparing the way for the unprejudiced 
reception of his discoveries, by estab- 
lishing the same principle as_ his 
guide, and under its influence bring- 


ing forward facts, arguments and 
analogies to prove that the nerves 
of motion and sensation, although 


running blended together in a com 
mon sheath, and in appearance con 
the 


purpose, 


stituting a single nerve, all fibers 


of which served for the same 


were also, in reality, distinct organs 


one serving for sensation, ancl othe 


other for motion, each « ipalble of act 


ing independently of the other, and 
each separately sbie tao clhieemme " 
showing, by parity { can 

with « : ‘ ‘ . that t 
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g/e function, and the having constantly 
confounded together as single, what 
more accurate observation proved was 
double, alike in structure and in func- 
tion. 

The analogies between 
coveries of these eminent men go 
even farther than this, and afford 
additional presumptive evidence of 
the accuracy of both. Many cir- 
cumstances, in health and disease, 
had seemed to render it more than 
probable that the apparently homo- 
geneous bundle of nerves were of a 
compound nature, each elementary 
part having a separate use; and the 
suspicion had accordingly been enter- 
tained by reflecting men, before its 
truth had been placed beyond the 
reach of contradiction by Mr. Bell. 
In like manner, similar reasons had 
occurred to induce a general belief 
before Gall appeared to demonstrate 
the fact, that the central mass was an 
aggregation of many independent 
parts, each having its own separate 
use. In accordance with this law of 
distinct function, it is observed that 
every nerve possesses a constitution, 
adapted with an express relation to the 
object which it is destined to fulfill. 
The optic nerve representing one of 
the five special senses, and therefore, 
being intimately associated with the 
mental functions of the brain, is con- 
stituted to perceive ZgA/, and light 
alone; the acoustic, to take cognizance 
of atmospheric vibrations and these 
alone; the gustatory nerves, of tastes 
only; the sensitive nerves, of sensa- 
tions, and the muscular nerves todirect 
voluntary motion; but no single nerve 
can serve for any other of these pur- 
poses than the one which has been 
assigned to it. ‘The optic nerve, if 
placed in the ear, would remain 
insensible tosound; and the acoustic, 
ramified on the eye, would remain 
insensible to light; and the same in 
regard to all others having specific 
offices to fulfill, and special endow- 
ments to qualify them for the pur- 
pose. 

A multitude of 


the dis- 


well-known facts 
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have thus forced the conviction upon 
most physiologists, that the brain is 
the organ of the intellectual and moral 
faculties, and of the various animal 
appetites; and that none of these can 
be acted upon, except through the 
medium of a corresponding change in 
these central organs, just as the eye 
must always be affected before sight 
can transmit its impressions to and 
from the mind. 


But it is noticed that different 
passions and_ intellectual powers 
appear in succession, and therefore 


each must have a part of the brain or 
organ of the mind appropriated to its 
own operations; for, if one organ 
served for all, then the universal prin- 
ciple remaining the same, all ought to 
arrive at maturity equally early, which 
we know not to be the case. 

Thus the perceptive powers are 
invariably in full activity long before 
the reflective begin to operate, and no 
rational man would seriously address 
an infant in the language of abstract 
reasoning, and accordingly, the art of 
the teacher consists in adapting his 
instruction to the expanding powers 
of the pupil’s mind. The same remark 
applies to the successive appearances 
of the moral sentiments and the ani- 
mal propensities, and particularly, to 
that very important faculty among the 
latter, relating to the propagation of 
the species, and which only becomes 
active at the age of puberty. Plural- 
ity of the organs will alone explain the 
difficulty, and hence, reason author- 
izes the belief. Pathology is equally 
abundant in demonstrative proof of 
the plurality of the cerebral organs, 
though neither it nor the microscope 
can be_ resorted to successfully 
for making original discoveries of 
the mental organs, but only for con- 
firming results of diseased action. The 
phenomena of dreaming, a portion 
only of the organs and faculties being 
in an active state, partial idiocy, par- 
tial insanity, injuries of the brain 
which do not affect all of the mental 
faculties, insanity affecting one or a few 
faculties, cases of apoplexy followed 
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by loss of memory of names without 
apparent deficiency in other respects, 
are all at variance with the waty, and 
in harmony with the p/ura/ity of cere- 
bral organs. 

Some object to the brain being 
considered as an aggregate of parts 
performing distinct functions, that 
this is impossible, because there is no 
visible partition separating them from 
each other, but the same objection 
having been erroneously urged against 
nerves, now demonstrated to be com- 
pound, shows how little weight is to be 
attached to our notion of what ought 
to be in opposition to what is. There is, 
in point of fact,a greater similarity be- 
tween the different mental functions, 
than between sensation and motion, and 
yet we find the nervous fibers perform- 
ing the latter, inextricably intermixed 
in apparently a single bundle. Again, 
although long disputed, it was ascer- 
tained that the three nerves of the 
tongue subserve taste, motion and 
touch; and the difficulty is not greater 
in regard to the brain than it is to 
them or the spinal nerves, for it was 
inability to distinguish any boundary 
between their constituent parts that 
alone prevented their separate func- 
tions from being sooner demonstrated. 
It might be useful, or at least inter- 
esting, did space permit, to discuss, 
at some length, the modes of investi- 
gation employed previous to the time 
of Gall, and to explain the sources of 
their failure. But the fact that noth- 
ing was accomplished by their employ- 
ment, and that after the labors of two 
thousand years the mental functions 
of the brain remained enveloped in 
mystery, except so far as revealed by 
Gall’s method, is all that is required to 
demonstrate their insufficiency. Anat- 
omists have failed in their attempts by 
dissection, because structure alone 
does not reveal function, and that if 
it did, the brain has been almost as 
little known as the uses it subserves. 
Metaphysicians have made the attempt 
in another way, but they have failed 
to trace the connection of the mind 
with the cerebral organs, because con- 
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sciousness, from which they drew 
their information, does not even 
inform us that we have a brain at all, 
much less what are the number and 
uses of its parts. Aside from this, it 
would not in any case reveal more 
than the operations of our own mind, 
and nothing, certainly in regard to 
others, which in the strength of 
different faculties, may differ greatly 
from our own. Hence, reflection on 
consciousness, as a method of study- 
ing the attributes of mind, is, in 
the highest degree, uncertain and 
unreliable. 

Medical men have engaged unsuc- 
cessfully in the same inquiry through 
pathological investigations, because 
injury or disease of any part of 
the brain, however small, stirs up 
morbid sympathies and_ constitu- 
tional disturbance in proportion to 
the original irritability of the pa- 
tient, and not merely in propor- 
tion to the local injury; and, 
besides, the ability to observe what 
mental faculties suffer from disease of 
particular cerebral parts, presupposes 
an acquaintance with the number and 
nature of these parts, or in other 
words, with the very things we are in 
quest of. Physiologists have hereto- 
fore failed, and I venture to predict, 
will always fail, and from precisely 
the same cause, in their efforts to dis- 
cover the mental functions of the 
human brain, by the aid of experi- 
ments on the brains of the lower ani- 
mals. On the other hand, it was 
claimed by Gall and his disciples that 
he succeeded, to a great extent, in 
locating the mental organs of the 
brain by observing what mental mani- 
festations accompany great endow- 
ments of particular cerebral parts, or 
by studying the relation of organs to 
function in a state of health. 

This is, in fact, the method by 
which physiologists have, in nearly all 
instances, ascertained the uses of 
other organs and parts of the body. 
This was specially true in regard to 
the discovery of the function of the 
heart or the circulation of the blood, 
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by Harvey, in 1619; and long after 
its anatomical structure was known. 
As an instance of the conservative 
tendencies of professional men, in the 
adoption of new and important truths 
in physiology, it may be stated, that 
this great discovery was for a long 
time contested from all sides, with 
the greatest acrimony, and it was 
remarked by Hume, as ‘‘ evidence of 
obstinate adherence to preconceived 
opinion, that no physician in Europe, 
who had reached forty years of age, 
ever, to the end of his life, adopted 
it.” It was also reported, as a 


—v 


‘‘oreat triumph for Harvey, when 
such an anatomist as John Rolan, of 
the faculty of Paris, who had been 
one of its most violent opponents, 
voluntarily succumbed, and became 
one of its warmest advocates, during 
the same century.” In view of the 
acknowledged limitation of human 
powers aided only by scientific pro- 
cesses, in divining the true physiology 
of organized parts both in the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, this would 
appear to be the natural, if not, indeed, 
the only possible method of arriving 
at the truth in regard to them. 


MISS MAUD LANCASTER, 


**THE THOUGHT READER.” 


A PHRENOGRAPH 


FROM A 


PERSONAL EXAMINATION, 


By Epcar C, BrEati, M.D. 


6 ie young lady was born in 

Leicestershire, England, where 
her father, the Rev. J. Edmeades 
Colyer, was a rector for twenty years. 
She was always a very active and 
venturesome child. Her early educa- 
tion was obtained chiefly from gov- 
ernesses; later she attended a board- 
ing school, and it was at this time 
that she discovered her clairvoyant 
gift which has since made her famous. 
This power was largely developed by 
the efforts of her father, who was 
accustomed to direct his daughter to 
fetch him certain books by merely 
willing her to choose the particular 
volumes he wished. She used to go 
into the library’ blindfold and 
alone, and it is said never failed to 
find the right book, even if she had 
to climb on the step-ladder to reach 
it. When she returned, she used to 
tell him the title of the work, and 
would open the volume at the page 
of which he was thinking, and put 
her finger on the passage which was 
in his mind. She says that when she 
is going to do thought reading, she 
has her mind perfectly blank; if she 
indulges in any special thinking, she 
cannot exercise her clairvoyant per- 


ceptions with any success. She says 
she feels as if filled with electricity, 
and as if moved by the wills which 
are concentrated on her. She feels 
as if being led by the finger tips, as 
if they were guided, so that they are 
in the right place by the time she 
reaches the object she seeks. If 
influenced by others in this way, she 
can tell the direction from which the 
influence is exerted. 

The principal experiments given 
by Miss Lancaster in public are find- 
ing a pin which has been concealed; 
presenting flowers to ladies chosen 
by the audience during her absence; 
the finding and returning of property 
which has been mock-stolen; choos- 
ing a card and naming it while blind- 
fold, and detecting a mock-murder. 
In the last named test, she enters 
the room blindfold, selects the vic- 
tim, imitates the action of the 
murderer, and afterward selects from 
the company the person who has 
done the deed. Then, from a num- 
ber of pocket knives lying upon a 
table, she selects the one which has 
been used in the mock murder. She 
has also been known to give the 
number of a bank note without 
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personal contact with any of the 
audience who knew it. She has 
given exhibitions in London and the 
English Provinces, Scotland, Ireland, 
Wales, and in a few of the Eastern 


teach new truths which relate to 
occult forces of any kind, are likely 
to encounter a great deal of opposi- 
tion, and are not infrequently sub- 
jected to the charge of duplicity. 

















MISS MAUD 


cities of the United States. She is 
now preparing to make an extended 
tour of this country under the well- 
known manager, Major J. B. Pond. 
Those individuals who discover or 


LANCASTER, 


In such cases, the question of 
truthfulness and genuineness can 
usually be decided very _ easily 
by the aid of Phrenology. It 
is also a pleasure as well_as a duty, 
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where possible, to vindicate the 
character of one, the honesty of whose 
motives has been doubted. 

It has been intimated by some per- 
sons that Miss Lancaster works in 
collusion with a sister, who com- 
municates the location of the hidden 
objects by simply looking in the 
direction of the place of conceal- 
ment This is, however, in the face 
of the facts, an explanation which is 
not only insufficient, but entirely 
untenable. Many reputable people 
have witnessed the performance of 
her most remarkable tests under cir- 
cumstances which afforded no oppor- 
tunity for deception. For example, 
in selecting one knife from half a 
dozen on a table on the stage of a 
theatre, where no one occupied the 
stage except herself and a committee 
of well-known gentlemen appointed 
by the audience, it was manifestly 
impossible even for the members of 
the committee to indicate to Miss 
Lancaster the particular knife she 
sought. They sat at a considerable 
distance from the table, and probably 
could not tell when she had the right 
knife in her hand until after she had 
made the selection, and called them 
forward to verify her choice. 

Miss Lancaster is quite tall and 
striking in appearance; she is 5 feet 
7 inches in height, and weighs 120 
pounds. Her hair and eyes are quite 
dark. She is an excellent example of 
the Mental Motive Temperament, 
and manifests a great deal of both 
mental and physical strength. Her 
head measures 214% inches in cir- 
cumference, but the texture of her 
brain is evidently fine, closely woven, 


and with her temperament, will 
insure a greater volume of mental 
power than would be possible to 


many persons of a much larger brain, 


but less favorable organization in 


other respects. 

It is natural to seek for some ex- 
planation of her clairvoyant power in 
the development of her brain; and 
while there is no one center to which 
such abilities can be ascribed, we 
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may explain the problem in part at 
least, by a study of her temperament. 
The conditions are favorable to the 
highest order of activity, though not 
the excitability which is often an 
accompaniment of the former quality. 
Her fiber is unhandicapped by any 
great amount of either fluids or 
solids. She has neither the type of 
bodily development nor brain config- 
uration which would promote the 
accumulation of any surplus material. 
Her brain is, therefore, adapted to 
act with the least imaginable resist- 
ance; and as her nerves are super- 
abundant throughout her body, as 
evinced by her form and the texture 
of her skin, etc., she would natu- 
rally be extremely receptive to all 
influences capable of affecting those 
delicate filaments whose business it 
is to transmit messages between the 
citadel of thought and the external 
world. 

Her brain is as far from roundly 
symmetrical as the other portions of 
her organism. There is no great 
development in the back head except 
at the love of young. With her tem- 
perament, we should expect her to be 
fond of dogs and horses. There is 
not a grcat deal of Friendship or 
domestic attachment, although she 
would be very loyal toa few. Mar- 
riage would not appear to. her 
as a consummation especially to be 
desired. Her feelings are rather 
cold toward the opposite sex, except 
upon the plane of moral and intellect- 
ual sympathy. The head is of rather 
good width at Combativeness and 
Destructiveness. She has courage 
and energy coming thus from the 
brain and augmented by her temper- 
amental condition. 

Acquisitiveness is conspicuously 
deficient, as shown by the narrow- 
ness of the central side head, and 
the defection extends also to Secre- 
tiveness. She is naturally open, can- 
did and frank. Her whole nature is 
one which seeks to accomplish its 
purposes by action, rather than diplo- 
macy or intrigue. She would be will- 
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ing to work for anything she desired, 
and would instinctively employ her 
own energies directly, rather than 
seek to utilize the strength of others 
in any way. 

Cautiousness is fairly developed, 
but it works upward and almost 
entirely with the moral group, hence 
she will scarcely know the meaning 
of fear upon the physical plane. 
Unlike the majority of her sex, she is 
not especially sensitive to the approval 
of others It will disturb her, no doubt, 
even to a painful degree, to be mis- 
represented as to her moral integrity; 
but if she may be spared from mali- 
cious attacks, she will usually be 
contented, even though she should 
receive very few expressions of 
positive commendation. 

Her Self-esteem is rather weak, 
wherein she also differs from the 
majority of her nationality of both 
sexes. But Firmness and Consci- 
entiousness are both very finely in- 
dicated. Not only is her head high 
and broad in the region occupied by 
these two elements of character, but 
the squareness and angularity of her 
face and bodily contours, together 
with the firm, strongly knit tissues, 
betoken a type of organization which, 
as a whole, is most favorable to the 
manifestation of moral uprightness 
and love of truth. The eye, while 
keenly intelligent, is also surrounded 
by that configuration of the lids 
which suggests a habit of candor in 
thought and action. 

The developments in the other 
regions of the top head are not so 
large. She will be religious largely 
as the result of training and example. 
She has not that mellow, emotional, 
reverential, religious sentiment which 
is characteristic of those to whom 
secret and silent prayer and the con- 
templation of pious themes afford a 
special pleasure. On the contrary, 
her religion would be chiefly a question 
of duty and a high ideal or standard 
of conduct in all the affairs of life. 

Her forehead in the temporal 
region is especially developed at 


Constructiveness and Ideality. She 
has intense love of the beautiful, but 
especially in fine architecture or 
landscapes. She would not be partic- 
ularly interested in pretty ribbons 
or roses. Her mind inclines less to 
introspective or contemplative pro- 
cesses than might be inferred from 
her reputation as one possessed of 
occult powers. She takes cognizance 
of the thoughts of others, by plung- 
ing, as it were, into the aura of those 
with whom she wishes to communi- 
cate, rather than by retiring within 
herself to a quiet, subjective com- 
munion. 

The  Perceptives, Individuality, 
Weight, Color, Order, Calculation, 
Locality, Eventuality, Time and 
Tune are all of average or full de- 
velopment only. Perception of time 
and memory of names are especially 
feeble. She has excellent judgment 
of form and distance. She could 
correctly estimate perspective in 
drawing, or measure the distances to 
be overcome in such exercises as 
archery, bicycle riding, etc. 

The fullness of the eye shows a 
good degree of Language. Sense of 
Human Nature is only fair, but her 
upper forehead is quite strong at 
Comparison and Causality, which 
confer general breadth of mind, 
comprehensiveness of thought, 
superior grasp in the study of 
abstract questions, and the power of 
analysis. 

The temperament is too active, im- 
patient, restless and energetic to 
allow her to become a_ profound 
student. Continuity is also rather 
weak, so that she is not likely to be- 
come distinguished for scholarship 
in any special line. She has 
the organization and the bearing 
of one who possesses moral and 
intellectual culture, due to heredity, 
personal effort and association. And 
whatever may be said as to the value 
of the peculiar talent with which she 
is endowed, there should be no ques- 
tion as to the actual existence of 
such a power. 











CHEERFULNESS. 
E see so many people in the 
world who goabout witha look 
of melancholy, as though they were 
badly abused by having been placed 
here. ‘‘Itis all work,” they say, ‘‘and 
I am tired of it.” If one would but 
pause and consider that the Creator 
had a purpose in placing each one of 
us here, and that there is a special 
work for us to do, it would be far 
better for us. The most rational 
view one can take of life is to find 
out what he is especially adapted to 
do, and then enter into it with zest 
and alertness. ‘‘The willing and 
obedient shall eat the good of the 
land,” we read. 

As I have sat watching the incom- 
ing waves I have thought there was a 
lesson for us to learn from them. 
One wave comes in, breaking into 
spray, to be quickly succeeded by 
another, which reaches a trifle far- 
ther up the beach, and so they come 
and come with ceaseless continuance, 
thus making the water pure by their 
continual movement, and giving us 
the thought that we should strive to 
do a little better each time than we 
had previously until we reach the 
eternal shore. 

Then, too, there seems to be an 
alacrity and zest in the happy flow 
and roll of the waves, which it would 
be well for us to copy. If the Creator 
has placed us here for some special 
purpose there must be some certain 
line of work that we can perform bet- 
ter than others, something which will 
prove consonant with our desires, 
and cause us to be happy. Our 
Creator is a rational being, and de- 
sires us not only to be happy here- 
after, but also to be happy here. He 
also wishes us to accomplish a cer- 
tain work, not only to glorify Him, 
but to help humanity as well as our- 
selves. 

** But how are we. to know the work 
we are all designed to do?” some one 
says. 

We know of no better way to an- 
swer than this: 
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Make a thorough study of yourself. 
If you have not the time or liking for 
this have some competent person 
make a study of your organism scien- 
tifically for you, and undoubtedly 
you will forever afterward be glad 
and grateful. 

You will be glad, because you will 
be doing something you are fitted to 
do, something congenial, and to 
which you can turn each morning 
with actual pleasure. Your counte- 
nance will be cheerful, because your 
former aimlessness will have been 
taken away, and a freshness and 
spirit will have come to you. 

We are told within the good book 
to doall things ‘‘heartily.”” There 
is a great pleasure in doing anything 
heartily. S. Rosaie SILL. 


ee 


HOW MUCH WILL BE LEFT? 


How much will be left when all of self 
Shall be washed from the soul away? 

How much will be left when nature’s dross 
With the gold may no longer stay ? 


How much will be left of ripened grain 
When the tares have no longer place? 
Shall we gather sheaves of golden wheat 

Or life’s field be a barren waste? 


When the Master comes expecting fruit, 
From the vine he has pruned with care; 
Shall we be able of perfect growth 
To present an offering fair? 


How much will remain and stand the test 
When the true from the false shall part? 

When the light of God shall clearly shine 
And its rays illume each heart? 


What we have valued as priceless gems, 
And have classed with our jewels rare; 
When the Lord shall come toclaim His own, 

Will they count with the treasures there? 


Ah! well may we ask in humble prayer, 
That enough pure gold may remain, 

When the furnace tries and melts the dross, 
To inscribe the Father’s name? 


—A. E. W. 
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HOW TO STUDY STRANGERS 


TEMPERAMENT, FACE AND HEAD. 


By NELSON SIZER. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


BENEFACTORS OF MANKIND. 


RS. LYDIA FOLGER FOW- 
LER, the wife of Prof. L. N. 
Fowler,of London, England, one of the 
founders of the house of Fowler & 
Wells, New York, was born on the is- 
land of Nantucket, Mass., in 1823. 
They were married April 2, 1844. Her 
Phrenology and Physiognomy furnish 
an interesting theme of study and 
contemplation. In figure she was 
above the medium height, and as she 
advanced in years she reached a 
weight of 160 pounds, which gave 
adequate: support to her rather large 
development of brain. She hada full 
share of the Vital temperament, 
which is indicated by the fullness and 
the plumpness of the face, the breath- 
ing power being represented by the 
upper part of the cheek outward 
from the nose, and the vigor and 
strength of the digestive function by 
the middle section of the face, out- 
ward from the mouth. She hada full 
development of the chin and a steady, 
uniform circulation of the blood. Her 
head was broad and long on the top, 
also well rounded, showing a good 
degree of the Mental temperament. 
She was much inclined to study, and 
especially inclined to think and medi- 
tate and reach onward and upward 
for larger fields of thought and 
knowledge. It will be seen by the 
portrait that the head across the 
brows is well-developed. There was 
length of the head from the ears for- 
ward, though the head is not very 
broad in that region. The upper 
part of the forehead is larger, giving 


her the power to criticise, to see dif- 
ferences and resemblances and to 
study the philosophy of things. 
Causality was large, which gave her 
the inclination to study principles and 
the philosophy of topics which inter- 





FIG. 130. MRS. LYDIA F, FOWLER, M.D. 


ested her. The top head was ample, 
the moral region was decidedly large 
and strongly developed and had a dis- 
tinct influence in the way of control- 
ing and modifying the action of the 
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other faculties. She had a strong 
sense of justice, a keen regard for 
truth, duty and moral obligation, and 
these had a prevailing influence in 
her mind. Her Hope lighted up the 
future and gave her courage and 
anticipation to go forward in the field 
of duty with a full hope of success. 
She had considerable imagination and 
was inclined to poetry and fiction. 
She was exceedingly sensitive in re- 
gard to character and to the opinion 
of those whom she respected. She 
was ambitious in a high degree and 
anxious to rise in the scale of life and 
broaden her field of knowledge and 
of usefulness. She was very affable; 
inclined to be polite and agreeable, 
easy in her manners, and strongly 
disposed to entertain friends and 
others. 

She had a fair degree of dignity 
and of self respect, which aided her 
in impressing others with the impor- 
tance of what she knew. She was 
anxious to teach. She had a great 
deal of perserverance and would man- 
age somehow to accomplish whatever 
she deemed it necessary to undertake. 
She had a great command over her 
temper; and though she had Com- 
bativeness and Desructiveness fairly 
developed, they were mainly employed 
in imparting earnestness to her pur- 
poses, and thoroughness to her en- 
deavors in the way of execution. She 
was able to employ her iutellectual 
resources to good advantage. Her 
Language was large enough to give 
her latitude of statement and expres- 
sion, so that as a writer and as a 
speaker she was fluent. Her Benevo- 
lence, Agreeablenessand Approbative- 
ness were so strong that, combined 
with her affections and her social 
feelings, she had a persuasive and con- 
ciliatory manner. People seemed 
anxious to relate themselves to her in 
such a way as to become agreeable 
and co-operative in any plans or pur- 
poses which she was anxious to adopt 
and carry out. Hence she had the 
elements of popularity. She had the 
desire to do good, and to make her 


efforts available and useful to others. 
The pathway of success seemed 
open before her, and the welcome 
from the public sentiment was the 
tribute paid to her talents, her moral- 
ity and her sympathy. Some people 
are very acute, logical and incisive in 
what they do and say, but there is 
more of lemon juice than of sugar in 
their composition, and the public do 
not feel as much interested in helping 
sharp, positive people to secure suc- 
cess smoothly and pleasantly as they 
do one who is gentle, mellow, and 
pliable. Wherever Mrs. Fowler 
moved, socially and publicly, there 
seemed to be a sentiment favorable 
to her progress and success, and most 
people seemed inclined to throw light 
on her pathway. 

Mrs. Fowler was the daughter of 
Gideon Folger, and directly related, 
on her father’s side, to the mother of 
Benjamin Franklin, and he possessed 
many of the mental characteristics 
which appeared in that distinguished 
man, as inherited by him through his 
mother. Mrs. Fowler was a very 
ardent student, and having obtained 
a course of intellectual training 
somewhat in advance of that which 
was customary for young ladies in 
her day, she decided to pursue the 
study of medicine, and for that pur- 
pose attended a medical college, then 
existing in Rochester, New York, 
where she graduated. Mrs. Lozier, 
Mrs. Gleason and Mrs. Dolly, of 
Pennsylvania, each ranking high in 
the sphere of medicine, were students 
in Rochester at that time. Mrs. 
Fowler was appointed Professor of 
Obstetrics in the same school when 
she had completed her course of study, 
and subsequently she practiced her 
profession in New York and lectured 
for several years. Besides her pro- 
fessional duties she assisted her hus- 
band in his labors as a phrenological 
lecturer and author. She also pre- 
pared a small treatise on astronomy 
for the use of children. Mrs. Fowler's 
sympathies, as she grew older, in- 
fluenced her pursuits, and gave her 
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mind more and more a direction to 
the concrete rather than to the ab- 
stract. In company with her hus- 
band and others related to the phreno- 
logical business, then established in 
New York, she travelled extensively 
in the United States and Canada, avail- 
ing herself of opportunities to lecture 
on physiology and temperance, being 
always of the latter a most earnest 
supporter. At one time she travelled 
through the State of Indiana with a 
lady friend, lecturing every night on 
temperance. 

About this time she published her 
first tale; it was entitled, ‘‘Nora, the 
Lost and Redeemed.” This story 
was subsequently published in Eng- 
land. In 1860 Mrs. Fowler accom- 
panied her husband and Mr. S. R. 
Wells on their professional visit to 
England, and soon after their arrival 
took a trip to Italy. On her way back 
she spent the Winter in Paris, attend- 
ing lectures. Subsequently she spent 
some time as a hospital attendant in 
London, having for three months 
charge of the obstetrical department; 
then she travelled through England, 
Ireland and Scotland, lecturing on 
the laws of life, physical culture, 
moral duty and social reform. A 
number of her lectures were published 
in a volume under the title of ‘* The 
Pet of the Household,” and were de- 
signed as a guide for the use of 
parents in the physical and menxcal 
training of children. Another book 
which she published about the same 
time is, ‘‘Woman and her Destiny,” 
a work addressed especially to woman. 

Prof. Fowler, having decided to 
settle in London, took an office in 
Fleet street for some years, and after- 
wards in the Imperial Building, Lud- 
gate Circus, where he has conducted 
his professional work, assisted as 
usual by his wife, until within a few 
weeks of her death. The routine of 
professional work was from time to 
time broken by trips to the Continent, 
and by a journey to the East, when 
Greece, Turkey, Egypt and Palestine 
were visited. Mrs. Fowler threw 
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herself with ardor into the labors to 
which she had devoted herself. She 
had always an abundance of literary 
and other work of her own on hand. 
Among her relations to what may be 
called popular life was her connection 
with the ‘‘Woman's British Temper- 
ance Society,” as its honorary secre- 
tary. The variety of her engage- 
ments and the earnestness with which 
she pursued them, had much to do 
with her death; it may be said that 
she wore herself out, and she died on 
the 26th of January, 1879. 

She was widely known and highly 
esteemed in England as well as in 
America for her professional abilities 
and moral worth. 

Fig. 131. The recent death of Prof. 
Billroth, the eminent benefactor of 
mankind, in the ripened vigor of life 
and in the front rank of professional 
fame, has sent a wave of sadness and 
shadow over every civilized country 
in the world. The newness of his 
field and the boldness and success of 
his work had awakened a hope for his 
future in the interest of suffering 
humanity. He has suddenly left his 
work and a brilliant fame to those 
who have the skill and courage to 
follow his footsteps. 

This is an interesting portrait, in 
which we see a combination of force 
of character developed through the 
middle section of the head, the strong 
perceptive power in the large and 
massive brow, the strong constructive 
talent in the temples, combined with 
Self-esteem and Firmness, which give 
a high crown of head, and a plenty of 
Destructiveness and Combativeness, 
or fullness above and about the ears, 
which tend to give that brave look or 
even hard and positive sternness of 
expression and attitude that would 
lead a stranger to his name and attain- 
ments to think him fit fora soldier, a 
surgeon, a leader of men, who could 
make tracks for the world’s astonish- 
ment, and give a lead for the brave 
who dare to follow. 

To this brave surgeon must the 
credit be awarded for first demon- 
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strating that living human stomachs 
may be operated upon successfully for 
the removal of cancer. He took out 
the section of a stomach of a patient 
five and one-half inches long, measur- 
ing eight inches in circumference; he 
closed the parts with sutures, and on 
the twenty-first day the patient, with 
a good appetite discussed a veal cut- 
let and the next day a beefsteak. The 
section of the stomach which was re- 
moved was affected by the cancer. 


. LN 4 


FIG, 131. 


This great surgical feat occurred in 
1881 at Vienna. 

Prof. Billroth was born April 26, 
1829, at Bergen, in the Island of Ru- 
gen. After having passed through a 
course of collegiate training, he 
studied medicine and surgery at dif- 
ferent universities, and was appointed 
assistant to the celebrated Langen- 
back at Berlin, establishing himself as 
demonstrator of surgery in 1856. 
Three years later he was professor of 
surgery and director of the surgical 
clinic at Zurich in Switzerland. In 








1867 he was called to a professorship 
at the University of Vienna, where 
this great surgical feat was performed. 
While he was great in surgery, he was 
an active writer and teacher in micro- 
scopic anatomy and general pathology, 
and has done much to improve the 
hospital system. He unfortunately 
died early in the year 1894 at Vienna, 
of heart failure, having been found 
dead in his bed. The world will miss 
his talent, his courage and his expert- 


PROF, THEODOR BILLROTH, THE BOLD SURGEON, 


ness in his bold field of work. Of 
course, he has left behind him others 
who may imitate his skill and courage 
in the future. 

We have the opportunity of present- 
ing an engraving (Fig. 132) of the 
stomach, showing its original size and 
shape, including the section which 
was removed, and also an engraving 
(Fig. 133) showing the job when it 
was completed. He made an incision, 
opening the abdomen of the person 
suffering from the morbid tumor, un- 
covered the stomach, removed the 
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diseased parts of the organ, which 
measured about five and a half inches 
in length and about eight inches in 
circumference. Fig. 132 represents 
the diseased stomach, the affected 
portion lying between P and S. The 





FIG. 132. DISEASED STOMACH, 


A, main incision; P, separation of duodenum; P S, the diseased 


improved, and she moved about as 
formerly. 

In the old style of surgery, before 
anesthetics were discovered and 
brought into use to remove the sensi- 
bility, and before antiseptic surgery 
had seen the light, a suc- 
cessful performance of this 
sort would have been im- 
possible. Now, openings 
into the abdomen are made 
every day for different 
diseases, and, being treated 
antiseptically, there is no 
inflammation and suppura- 
tion, and the edges of the 
parts heal at once. There 
are cases on record where 
a portion of the intestines 
has been successfully re- 
moved six feet in length, 
and the healthy parts 
brought together by suture, 
and the patient, soon re- 


art with tie Pylorus; M, the stomach; C, the cesophagal entrance; covering, went on his way 


L, the first thread inserted. 


end of the duodenum (Fig. 133, 
marked ~) was then attached by a 
suture to the opening of the stomach, 
which had been reduced in size by an 
incision, and the removal of a wedge- 
shaped piece as shown in Fig. 133, 
and closed by a suture of carbolized 
silk threads. The result was a new 
and well formed stomach. Before the 
operation the stomach had been thor- 
oughly cleansed by the stomach pump, 
some fifteen quarts of water having 
been thrown into it and pumped 
out. On the first day following 
the operation nothing but bits of ice 
were given to the patient to reduce 
feverishness. On the second day she 
received sour milk, later sweet milk, 
still later cocoa, tea, wine, eggs, bis- 
cuit, and meat. In eight days the 
abdominal wound was quite healed 
over, and on the twenty-first day the 
patient discussed with good appetite 
a veal cutlet, and the next day beef 
steak, and on the twenty-third day 
she left the hospital. In the course 
of the following weeks the general 
state of her health was greatly 


rejoicing for a score of 
years. In no science has there 
been greater or more important 
progress in the last half century than 
in surgery in its varied branches; and 
yet there are persons who speak 
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FIG. 133. STOMACH REPAIRED. 


A B, the seam made between the duodenum, D, 
and the stomach M; B E, seam on the stomach; D, 
duodenum; P, new opening into the stomach. 
favoringly of the profession of phy- 
sicians, but shrug their shoulders and 
shiver when they think of surgery. 
And there are people who blame all 
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surgeons, but it is a beneficent branch 
of knowledge, and is the means of 
savingthe lives of many thousands, and 
giving comfort to those who are suffer- 
ing from afflictions that are grievous 
to be borne, and the marvels of mod- 
ern surgery, could they be condensed 
into half a dozen pages, would be rich 
reading, and a basis for congratula- 
tion and thankfulness, that the skill 
and courage of surgeons have been 
cultivated and invoked for the benefit 
of suffering humanity. 

Fig. 134. This portrait is a speci- 
men of self-reliance and independ- 
ence. ‘The head is broad at the ears, 
giving courage. It is thrown upward 
and backward, indicating large Self- 
esteem, Approbativeness and Firm- 
ness. ‘The crown region of the head 
is high. The dignified attitude and 
the complacency of his face show a 
contented self-respect, and his career 
was a continuous task on self-reliance 
and skill. He has the organs of 
perception across the forehead im- 
mensely developed and large Con- 
structiveness, and in these practical 
elements of ingenuity and skill lay 
the source of his success, of his 
prominence in surgery, especially in 
his line—the surgery that appertains 
to the nose and throat. 

He had a fine quality of tempera- 
ment. Was sharp, sensitive, clear- 
headed, discriminative, wakeful to all 
the truths that related to his life. In 
this country and elsewhere his fame 
has been impressed upon the public 
attention by the position he occupied 
in being invited from Enygland to 
Germany to treat the throat disease 
of the Emperor Frederick, whose 
lamented death cast such a shadow 
over the civilized world. He had a 
cancerous affection of the throat, 
which disturbed his power of breath- 
ing, and was relieved by Sir Morell, 
and his life much prolonged. 

Such an independent, critical, and 
susceptible type of development could 
hardly fail to rise to distinction in 
any pursuit. The temperament being 
strongly Mental, which gives clear- 





ness and sharpness of intellect, with 
enough of the Motive to render him 
prompt, energetic, thorough and per- 
sistent, he was a ready student, a 
hard worker, ambitious, eager for 
success; was fond of approval, yet 
manifested the spirit of independ- 
ence, 

He was born in England in 1837, 
studied medicine in London and also 
in several Continental cities, taking 
up diseases of the throat as a spe- 
cialty. He became familiar with the 
application of the laryngoscope. He 
was a member of the Royal College 
of Physicians in London. He prac- 
ticed in London, where, in 1864, he 
was elected a member of the Royal 
College of Physicians. Previous to 
that he organized a _hospital—the 
first in England of its kind—for the 
treatment of diseases of the throat 
and chest; was appointed lecturer on 
diseases of that sort in the London 
Medical College. 

In 1870 he presented to the profes- 
sion a work on “Growths in the 
Throat;”’ still later a work ‘‘On the 
Hygiene of the Vocal Organs;” an- 
other, after twelve years of study, 
*‘On Diseases of Throat and Nose.’ 
His reputation was largely enhanced 
by his connection with the remarkable 
illness of the German Crown Prince 
Frederick, whose life he prolonged 
until he became Emperor, which gave 
him special eminence the world over. 
And his wonderful success in that case 
conquered the prejudice of the German 
physicians, many of whom were for- 
merly opposed to him and his methods. 
The sending to England for a spe- 
cialist was an offence to the eminent 
German physicians; but he had spe- 
cial fitness for that peculiar line of 
diseases, and probably was the best 
in the world on that subject. At all 
events the Emperor’s life was pro- 
longed for months, greatly to the 
advantage of the German people and 
much to the advantage of his family, 
especially his wife, the Empress, who 
was the eldest daughter of Queen Vic- 
toria, who very properly knighted Mac- 
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kenzie, and later an important order 
of the German Royal House was pre- 
sented to him by the German Emperor 
who owed so much to his brave, skill- 
ful and loyal surgeon. 

So large a brain as his, related to 
so fine and intense a quality of tem- 
perament and organization, developed 
as his head was soamply in theregion 
of perception and ingenuity, and also 


everywhere and especially of those 
who are prominent in talent and in 
the sciences which relate to his pecul- 
iar profession. 

Being called to attend so distin- 
guished a patient in the very home of 
medicine and surgery exalted and in- 
tensified his renown and _ rendercd 
his own death at the early age of fifty- 
five years at once an astonishment 





FIG, 134. SIR MORELL MACKENZIE, M. D. 


in the realm of criticism and sympa- 
thy, and then sustained by his admi- 
rable development of the organs of self 
reliance and stability in the crown of 
the head and in those in the base 
which give force of character, made 
him a brave, skillful, rapid and accu- 
rate operator, and won for him the 
respect and confidence of people 


and a grief to the whole civilized 
world. He died Feb. 3d, 1892, of tu- 
berculosis of the lungs. 

With such a sensitive organization 
as his, the difficulties attending, and 
the great national interests involved 
in the case of his imperial patient over- 
taxed his constitution, aggravated his 
own alment and hastened the end.: 








FIG. 135. JOHN JAMES AUDUBON, 


Had a physical organization re- 
markable for its compactness, vitality, 
power and activity, as seen in his 
broad chest, athletic frame, prominent 
features and strongly marked outline 
of countenance. In conjunction with 
this temperament, he had great Firm- 
ness, self reliance, independence, en- 
ergy, and force of character—hence, 
perseverance in whatever he under- 
took, independence of opinion, and 
executive ability were leading traits 
of his character. Cautiousness and 
Secretiveness do not appear to have 
been large, and hence frankness of 
expression and boldness of action 
should mark his whole life. But what 
most interests the phrenologist in his 
mental organization, is the immense 
development of all the perceptive or- 
gans, giving a sharpness and severity 
of expression—a restless energy to his 
countenance, which must have been 
almost painful to those on whom his 
searching eyes might fall. Although 
the eyes are prominent, showing large 
Language, yet the perceptives over- 
hang them toa remarkable degree 
See that bold projection at the root 
of the nose, between the eyebrows— 
the location of Individuality, then the 
general fullness across the brow to its 
exterior angle, and we get the great 
secret of his remarkable genius as a 
Naturalist; the close observation, the 
ready perception, the critical knowl- 
edge of forms, colors, and arrange- 
ment of all the minute and varied phe- 
nomena of Nature’s works, as devel- 
oped in his researches in ornithological 
science, and that great monument to 
his fame, ‘‘The Birds of America.” Lo- 
cality, Eventuality, Individuality, and 
Comparison are equally remarkable, 
hence the power to classify, analyze, 
distinguish differences and resem- 
blances and power to retain facts, a 
knowledge of places and desire to 
travel the trackless forest. Construct- 
iveness was also large—he would have 
made anexcellent mechanic or engi- 
neer. Causality does not appear large, 
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and, unlike Humboldt, he was much 
more of an observer than a philoso- 
pher, he had less power and inclina- 
tion to deal with principles than with 
facts and things. The moral organs 
were large, particularly Benevolence 
and Veneration, and the spirit of ado- 
ration and of kindness were among his 
strongest emotions. His Hope pre- 
dominated over Cautiousness, while 
his practical talent, energy and perse- 
verance made him one of the most in- 
dustrious and successful of men in 
whatever he engaged. Sucha frontal 
development marks him as a genius, 
which his life, as set forth in the fol- 
lowing biography,will fully elucidate. 

John James Audubon, the cele- 
brated American naturalist, was born 
in Louisiana May 4, 1780; died in 
New York Jan. 27, 1851. His admi- 
rable work, ‘‘ The Birds of America,” 
now in the Astor Library, was pub- 
lished by subscription at $1,000 a 
copy; was pronounced by Cuvier to be 
the most magnificent monument that 
art ever raised to ornithology. But 
one hundred and seventy-five copies 
of this great work were published; 
eighty of these were secured by his 
countrymen, and the price paid the 
expense of their publication. He 
sought and killed the birds in their 
wilderness homes, and, with match- 
less skill, with his own hands, drew 
them the size of life, from the hum- 
ming bird to the imperial eagle and 
wild turkey, and colored them himself 
with marvelous accuracy and beauty. 

In the work of gathering his 
material for the prosecution of his 
great errand in life, ornithology, he was 
obliged to make solitary wanderings 
in the dense forests. Then the Ohio 
River, and, in fact, nearly all those 
great Western streams, were as soli- 
tary as if they had just come from the 
hand of Nature. Down these streams 
he floated with his little family and 
two servants, till they at last had 
reached their habitation in the wilder- 
ness of Kentucky. Think of the task 
of hunting in the primeval forests for 
specimens for his future work, and 
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then his skill in studying their habits 
where the sound of the axe and the 
crack of the rifle had hardly been 
heard, and the patient effort neces- 
sary to procure so large a number of 
fine specimens! For yeurs he sailed 
the silent lakes and rivers, traversed 
the trackless forests with horse and 


culture of the old. He was a gentle- 
man by instinct and culture, and full 
of poetic and artistic tastes. He had 
a fine and strong nature, at once of a 
hero, a poet and an artist. His 
description of birds in their various 
moods are not the dry, dull details of 
a naturalist, but the warm picture 





FIG. 135. JOHN 


JAMES AUDUBON, 


The Great Ornithologist. 


dog where rarely even the hunter ever 
disturbed the silence. He had taken 
lessons in France at sixteen years of 
age and qualified himself under the 
best masters to do the work, which 
he succeeded in accomplishing, thus 
bringing to the wilderness of America, 
his native country, the finest artistic 


paintings of a poet. To open any 
page of his volumes is to step at 
once into a region of agreeable facts 
and enrapturing sounds; he seems to 
sing when they sing, and to rise as on 
wings when they fly. But while his 
life was one of joy within, it was one 
of toil without; and when he had wan- 
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accurate representations of American 
birds, he found that two Norway rats 
had, in a night, destroyed two hun- 
dred of his original drawings con- 
taining the forms of more than a 
thousand inhabitants of the air; all 
were gone except a few bits of gnawed 
paper, upon which the marauding 
rascals had reared a family of their 
young. ‘*The burning heat,” says 
the noble sufferer, ‘‘ which instantly 
ran through my brain, was too hard 
to be endured without affecting the 
whole of my nervous system; I slept 
not for several nights and days, 
passed like days of oblivion, until 
the animal powers, being recalled into 
action, with the strength of my con- 
stitution, I picked up my gun, my note- 
book and my pencils, and went forward 
to the woods as gayly as if nothing had 
happened.” He went forth, and in 
less than three years his portfolio 
again was filled. 


FIG. 136. HON. WILLIAM E, GLADSTONE, 
Late Prime Minister of England. 
(See Frontispiece.) 

This gentleman has a most re- 
markable physical and mental or- 
ganization, and one remarkable ele- 
ment about it is that he is hale and 
hearty at an age beyond eighty-four 
years. His mind is vivacious and 
executive, energetic and thorough, 
even at his great age. His tempera- 
ment is strong and well balanced, 
and his head measures about 24 
inches. He weighs more than 180 
pounds, and stands about six feet 
high. The organization is not eccen- 
tric, but smooth and harmonious. 
His long life of active usefulness has 
kept his great body and brain active, 
healthy and wholesome. The brain 
being very large, strong and well 
sustained, we have in him an instance 
of power, endurance and susceptibility 
in excellent combination. Endowed, 
as he is by nature, with abilities to 
be the peer of the ablest statesmen, 
his culture and associations have been 
such as to ripen him for his work, 








and the times have opened for him a 
pathway to renown such as rarely 
falls to the lot of any man in any 
country. 

The world knows what eminent 
positions he has occupied for sixty 
years, and the commanding influence 
which he has exerted in the states- 
manship of England, and the question 
naturally arises, ‘‘ Wherein consists 
his powers of long life, endurance, 
intelligence, memory, dominant 
authority and the ability to win and 
hold friends?” His large body is 
harmoniously developed. The dif- 
ferent elements of vitality are amply 
represented. His large chest corre- 
sponds to the fullness and breadth of 
his face in the center, the breadth of 
the cheek bone, prominence of it for- 
ward, and the length from the open- 
ing of the ear. His front head and 
front face show constitutional vigor. 
He has a large chin, which is the sign 
of a strong heart action; the heart 
works steadily, vigorously and thor- 
oughly nourishes the system by a 
free circulation. He has adequate 
digestive power, and physiologically, 
he is to-day the equal of most men of 
half his age in the various functions 
of vitality. 

Readers who are phrenological will 
understand what we mean by saying 
that he has a long ‘‘life line”’; the 
opening of the ear is low down below 
the corner of the eye. If a line be 
drawn from the eyebrow to the 
occipital spine or bony point in the 
back of the head, it will pass above 
the opening of the ear about an inch 
and a half; and the distance between 
where that line passes above the ear 
opening, in a right angle to the open- 
ing of the ear, is called the ‘‘ life 
line.” Readers of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL may refer to the 
March number of the JourNAL for 
1893, page 123, where the ‘‘ life line” 
is illustrated and explained. Another 
method of studying that, which is 
approximate, is to lay a card over the 
portrait, beginning at the corner of 
the eye and running it level back, 
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and the ear, though it is large asa 
whole, is entirely below that line and 
the opening of the ear very much below. 
Persons with that development have 
a strong hold on life. Children born 
with the opening of the ear low down 
are likely to live and go through with 
all the exigencies of life without 
succumbing to its detriments and 
diseases. 

The forehead of this gentleman is 
very large; it is not only broad and 
high, but it is long from the opening 
of the ear to the center of the lower 
part of the forehead above the root 
of the nose. Some heads are short 
from the ear forward, and the _ intel- 
lect is cramped and deficient. This 
is unusually extended. The organs 
across the brows are admirably de- 
veloped, showing very large percep- 
tive organs, the power of gathering 
knowledge by observation, and 
appreciating the differences between 
objects and the qualities and condi- 
tions of things. He gathers knowl- 
edge in detail and can recall it at 
pleasure. He has an excellent 
memory of events; he must be a 
charming talker in the way of remin- 
iscence. He will tell stories seventy- 
five years old, but new to the lis- 
tener, with avividnessand accuracy 
that would be entertaining. The 
organs of the reasoning powers 
located in the upper part of the fore- 
head, are massive; in the center of 
the upper part of the forehead is 
located Comparison, and this gives 
him the power of analysis, discrimi- 
nation, criticism. The regions out- 
ward of the center of the forehead 
revealing that massive squareness, 
show the organs of Causality, which 
enable him to take a logical survey 
of a subject, and give the causes, 
the entities and equities of it. In the 
region of the temple, above a line 
drawn from the centers of the eye- 
brows backward, there is great full- 
ness at the region of Constructive- 
ness and Ideality, enabling him to 
understand the complications of 
affairs, andto employ his imagina- 
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tion in giving giowing descriptions 
of a subject or an object which has 
interested him. The eye is large, 
dark and full, indicating a magnetic 
expression of face. It was said of 
Webster that when he turned his 
great, earnest gaze upon an opponent 
in debate, his look was withering, 
masterful and majestic. Mr. Glad- 
stone has the power of doing the 
same thing in the midst of his ora- 
tions. 

Another peculiarity of Mr. 
stone is his large Cautiousness. 
vertical line be drawn from the 
point of the ear, it will 
organ of Cautiousness as_ it 
toward the top of the side head It 
gives the head great breadth in the 
region above the ears, and it will be 
remembered that he has been non- 
committal, he has manifested wis- 
dom and tact in talking with appar- 
ent plainness ona subject, and yet 
not quite revealing his full purposes. 

He has large Secretiveness; and 
that gives width of the head on a 
line drawn vertically from the open- 


Glad- 

Ifa 
back 
cross the 


rises 


ing of the ear, about half way 
from the opening of the ear to the 


top head, or on a horizontal line cor- 
responding to the tops of the eye- 
brows running back. ‘This organ 
being large, enables him to reserve 
his purpose without explanation; he 
can talk around a topic that he does 
not wish to make entirely and fully 
understood, and make a speech in 
connection with matters of a public 
sort and reveal asmuch as he wishes, 
and retain the rest until the time has 
ripened for their expression; yet he 
has a wonderfully clear intellect and 
can express himself with warmth and 
vigor, dignity, breadth and _ incisive- 
ness, and yet with a reserve that 
evades the points that may not con- 
veniently be openly set forth. 

His large Ideality gives elegance 
of diction; his strong Combativeness 
and Destructiveness, which give 
width and fullness to the side head, 
give himforce. His large Construct- 
iveness enables him to understand 
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the entanglements and complications 
of a subject, and treat them with 
masterly success, and yet without 
committing himself in a careless or 
undesirable way. 

He has large Firmness and Self- 
esteem, which give determination 
and strength of will, combined with 
masterful dignity, which enable him 
to hold people under his control, and 
command the respect of strong men 
in times that are turbulent and unset- 
tled. 

He has large Veneration, which 
gives him religious impulse and devo- 
tion; he has a good share of Benevo- 
lence, which renders him generous 
and sympathetical. He has large 
Mirthfulness, which gives him the 
power of wit, but he has so much of 
prudence and Secretiveness, and such 
an earnestness of purpose that he is 
not so playful as many a man of 
lighter type of mind. 

The back head is also large and 
the social feelings amply developed, 
hence he has the power of personal 
magnetism in friendship that wins 
people to him, partly through his 
majestic power and presence, and 
partly through the magnetism of 
sociability; and also he has the tower- 
ing intellectual capability which makes 
ordinary men feel small in his pres- 
ence, and therefore they accept him 
as a teacher, a guide and ruler, from 
the massiveness of his intellectual 
power, and he thus cements by social- 
ity the minds of men to each other 
and to him. 

His face is astudy. The massive- 
ness of the head gives dignity to the 
face, but the face of itself, studied 
alone, is very strong. That nose, 
when he was younger, would have 
been called very handsome. The 
lines of the face are expressive; he 
has a good-sized mouth, a long, strong 
upper lip, a massive chin and length 
of jaw from the corner below the ear 
to where it makes an angle going for- 
ward to the chin, about where the 
whisker is and the collar passes it. 
That indicates strength of will and 


purpose. The nose indicates intelli- 
gence and stability and thoroughness. 
His long and strong upper lip shows 
firmness and stability, and also indi- 
cates the spirit of friendliness and 
loyalty to companions and associates. 

He has the sign of human nature, 
capacity to study mind and character 
and motive, and the ability also to 
impress people who come into his 
presence with his power, his intelli- 
gence, his prudence, his policy, his 
courage, and his ability for construct- 
ive management, in holding men to- 
gether and leading them. That isa 
strong phase, and it is a good one. 
Few men of his age carry such digni- 
fied expressions of features; there are 
few men who stand as erect and speak 
with that clearness and force which 
belong to him. Most able men who 
are fifteen years younger than he, are 
as old in their manner, methods and 
appearance as he is. He has the 
faculty of recognizing the counte- 
nances and the names of people, and 
will hold men in his friendship by the 
fact that he remembers all the detail 
of their acquaintance, and many of 
the characteristics and experiences of 
the persons in question. 

His Self-esteem is indicated by the 
fact that he has declined an earldom 
which was offered by her Majesty. He 
is greater than any title; he is a nat- 
ural master among men, and does not 
need the letters M.A. or LL.D. 
attached to his name, nor the term 
Lord, Earl or Duke in front of it. 
He will be known as ‘‘Gladstone” 
down the coursing ages. If he had 
been born to the title he would have 
made a King or an Emperor in reali- 
ty, for he is every inch a man, and no 
title could add anything to his renown. 
It is generally known that he has 
taken a great deal of exercise; it is 
even a matter of mirth that he isa 
wood-chopper; he likes to fell the 
sturdy tree and show that he has the 
power over the ax and the king of 
the forest; and he has been particu- 
lar in reference to his diet, especially 
in regard to mastication, in respect to 
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which most people are either ignorant 
or utterly careless. Hence he has kept 
his health of stomach and brain and 
circulation and muscle. His general 
health is believed to have been splen- 
did, and we do not remember that the 
gout, dyspepsia or rheumatism have 
ever been attributed to him. 

The Right Honorable William 
Ewart Gladstone was born Dec. 29, 
1809, at Liverpool, England. He 
was the fourth son of Sir John Glad- 
stone, Bart., of Scotland. His father, 
originally of Leith, had won eminence 
and wealth as a West India merchant 
in Liverpool. Gladstone was sent to 
Eton, and afterwards to Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he closed a brilliant 
college career by taking a double first- 
class degreein 1831. He entered the 
House of Commons in 1832 for the 
borough of Newark. He held the 
post of Lord of the Treasury, and 
afterwards that of Under-Secretary of 
State for the colonies in the Peel gov- 
ernment, for a few months in 1835. 
He has often held ministerial office 
under eminent Prime Ministers and 
has several times been Prime Minister. 
His resignation March 3, 1894 as 
Prime Minister, on account of age, 
doubtless closes his public career ex- 
cept perhaps as member of the House 
of Commons. 


FIG, 137. LORD ROSEBERY, 
The new Prime Minister of England. 


The retirement of Mr. Glad- 
stone as Prime Minister of Eng- 
land on the 3d day of March, 
1894, completed and turned over one 
of the brightest and largest pages of 
English history, and the opening 
page, representing his successor, 
with a head and face full of promise 
and power, invites our present atten- 
tion. 

Massiveness, coolness and self- 
possession are embodied in this 
physical and mental endowment. 
The head is large as the basis of 
mental strength, the face is indica- 
tive of power, but reserved power. 


There is an expression of calmness, 
but a consciousness of capability 
abundant courage with energy under 
the control of judgment; steady 
determination and resolution, but no 
haste in manifesting his ultimatum. 
Then he has a wise conservatism 
joined with a reformatory and pro- 
gressive spirit. He has a far-seeing, 
prophetic sense that looks for the 
good he desires, and that can par 
tially wait and work till he wins. 

His features are an_ interesting 
study. His long, miassive upper lip 
indicates steadfastness and integrity. 
He has a social, friendly mouth, and 
a fraternal face. The nose shows 
dignity, self-reliance, persistency, 
keen prescience, and a_ well-settled 
confidence in himself and _ his cause. 

This is also an honest face. He is 
willing to work by straight lines and 
accomplish results by the equities 
that are fair and honest. 

He has a calm, steady eye that will 
not flinch in the presence of great- 
ness. 

He does not lose his self-respect, 
nor confidence in his own power. 
His progress and success in life 
would naturally come to him through 
steady pressure rather than through 
blows. He is not a man to make 
eager onsets. If he were a lawyer he 
would treat his opponents in a case 
with respectful and kindly consider- 
ation. He would cross-examine an 
opposing witness in a manner that 
would indicate forbearance and kind- 
liness, and if his statements contra- 
dicted each other he would quietly 
ask him to explain it, and thus per- 
haps tangle him up. He can keep 
his temper when other men will boil 
over; he can speak calmly, respect- 
fully and considerately when other 
men forget themselves and say that 
which they will in an hour regret, 
but cannot then take back. 

His perceptive faculties are strong 
and he judges promptly and accu- 
rately in respect to science as applied 
to things physical He judges well 
of form, magnitude and weight; he 
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should balance well as a horseman _ comes to his aid when the facts are 


and walk with an easy poise. all analyzed and ready for the sum- 
That intellect is intuitive, clear, ming up. 
distinct. He is able to hold a large He has an excellent judgment of 





FIG, 137. LORD ROSEBERY, NEW ENGLISH PREMIER, 


number of facts and ifterests in his strangers; he reads their character 
mind. He has anexcellentmemory; well, and is rarely at fault in his 
he has an analytical intellect, and estimate of them. A man who 
yet there is a reserve of logic that talked kindly and pretended to be 
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friendly he would hold polite rela- 
tions with for months or years, until 
the secret opponent was ready to 
show his aggressive purposes, and 
who would be astonished to learn all 
at once that he had been anticipated 
in his purposes, and that there was a 
masked battery ready for him. 

He is a man of remarkable cool- 
ness and presence of mind. He has 
the power of comprehending compli- 
cations. He isa good financier, and 
if he has a fault which may be incon- 
venient for him in regard to his 
present undertaking, it will be in the 
direction of forbearance and _leni- 
ency. He has faith in manhood; 
he has faith in goodness; he loves 
the truth because it is true, and he 
is not hard, tricky, nor selfish. He 
will try to win on lines of integrity. 
If he were a business man, carrying 
great responsibilities, and some pub- 
lic financial pressure should confront 
him, so that it were necessary for 
him to ask for an extension or liquida- 
tion, it would be found that his 
affairs had been honorably con- 
ducted. Such a man as he would get 
an extension and liberal treatment. 

We judge that his social feelings 
are strong, that he inherits as much 
of his mother’s nature as of his 
father’s and easily makes and retains 
friends. His power to resist aggres- 
sion we think he gets from his father, 
and also his power of intellectual 
comprehension, but his tact, sym- 
pathy, faith and affection he gets 
from his mother’s side, and therefore 
he never will be regarded as a hard, 
overbearing, unjust man; even his 
enemies will give him credit for sin- 
cerity and fairness. 

His temperament is_ evidently 
Vital, Mental. He has a full devel- 
opment of the physique, and it is in 
the direction of nutrition, healthful- 
ness and ardor. 

The Mental temperament gives 
him a large head, and the Vital gives 
him harmony of body and brain. If 
he had a little more of the Motive 
temperament it might give him more 
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emphasis and positiveness, but it 
might not benefit his character. 

The top head is well elevated and 
is long and broad, and he will respect 
virtue and duty and temper justice 
with mercy. He is endowed with 
a body, mind and character to deserve 
success, 

Like Mr. Gladstone, Archibald 
Philip Primrose, Lord Rosebery, is 
descended from a Scottish family. 
His ancestors have been distinguished 
for centuries, and allied themselves 
by marriage with the greatest names 
in Scotland. The present Premier is 
forty-seven years old, having been 
born in 1827, and from the beginning 
of his life he was destined for politics, 
He was educated at Eton and at Christ 
Church, Oxford. As he was certain 
toinheritan Earldom if he outlived 
his grandfather, this taste for public 
life was sure to be gratified sooner or 
later in the House of Lords, but the 
young man preferred to win his first 
honors in the House of Commons. 
His father died when he was only four 
years old, and he was only twenty- 
one and had just been elected to the 
Commons when his grandfather died, 
and he took his seat in the House of 
Lords as the Earl of Rosebery. 

HON. NEAL DOW. 

Fig. 138. ‘This man, with a world- 
wide reputation, celebrated his goth 
birthday on the 2zoth of March, 1894. 
The portrait presented was made 
some years ago when he was in his 
ripened vigor, and he now has a 
bright and brave look, even at ninety. 

His father died in 1861, at 95 years 


of age, and his mother died ten 
years earlier at 75. So he has in 
him the elements of endurance, 


power of thought, and harmony of 
physical and mental development, 
which permits, and with right living 
reaches old age. Every line of his 
face indicates power and positiveness, 
and though he has been called a great 
fighter, the term is hardly appropriate 
to him, because it would be better to 
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call it a struggle, a moral effort 
against immorality and the bane of 
human life. 

His head from the opening of the 
ears forward is high, showing large 
Firmness, Self-esteem, Approbative- 
ness, Conscientiousness, Hope and 
Veneration, and if ever a man was 
called to a long campaign of strife 
and persistent effort against the pop- 
ular sentiment, and against fearful 
combinations and opposition, Neal 
Dow is just that man. He has an 
intelligent expression of countenance, 
and it is harmonious; there is no 
extravagance or exaggeration about 
his face. His chin supports his lower 
lip and that sustains the upper lip, 
and the nose is built on it as if it 
were a part of masonry, and had a good 
foundation to rest on. Then look at 
that broad, strong cheek bone, show- 
ing good breathing power, and the 
possession of that kind of heroic 
courage and thoroughness’ which 
requires power, resolution and vitality. 
What a calm, steady eye he has! 
It is bright without being bitter or 
acrimonious. It looks as if he was 
hunting for evil to be removed rather 
than himself to do evil works and 
wickedness. 

His large perceptive development 
shows wonderful power of observa- 
tion and ability to gather up facts 
and attend to detail. He has a rare 
and retentive memory of facts, 
places, and methods. He has a good 
memory of countenances. He judges 
color well, measures form, size and 
weight, could have been a mechanic 
or an artist, and would have been use- 
ful in these departments, and is 
adapted to gather and use informa- 
tion to excellent advantage. 

He has large Comparison; the 
center of the upper part of the fore- 
head is very full, consequently he is 
full of appropriate illustrations and 
figures of speech. There is such a 
right onwardness to his diction, and 
such thorough earnestness to his 
purposes that they are focalized, as 
the rays of light and heat are focal- 


ized through a lens and converged to 
a point, to make it hot where they 
touch. 

His Human Nature, just where the 
hair unites with the center of the top 
part of the forehead, shows criticism 
in reference to persons and dispo- 
sitions, and gives facility to manipu- 
late people, saying the right thing at 
the right time and in the right way, 
and acquiring great influence with 
people. His large Benevolence gives 
elevation to the front part of the top 
of the head, but that of course is 
somewhat obscured by the amount of 
hair, but it shows that it is amply 
elevated. Veneration lies behind 
Benevolence continuing the elevation 
of the top head, as the line extends 
backward. ‘Then the region of the 
crown is well marked; Firmness is 
large, showing steadfastness, dignity, 
ambition and integrity, and he has a 
fair share of prudence, but he is not 
always consulting safety. He studies 
what should be done, and how it 
should be done, as an engineer lays a 
railway through a broken country ;— 
not going around all the hills, plow- 
ing through them, or tunneling them 
and using the débris to fill up the 
valleys between. So he has tried to 
do what ought to be done in a 
straightforward, earnest, and honest 
way, without equivocating. He has 
been as persistent in his line of effort 
as William Lloyd Garrison was in 
his, who said, ‘‘I will not extenuate, 
I will not equivocate nor yield a 
single inch, and I will be heard.” 

His head is fairly well developed 
in width. He has the elements of 
courage and executiveness. He has 
a fair share of the feeling of economy, 
and desire for acquiring, and in ordi- 
nary lines of business, if legitimate, 
he would push them to successful 
results. The form of his body does 
not look bony and broad, but plump, 
smooth, and harmonious. He hada 


wonderfully young face for his age, 
when this picture was taken, and 
even to-day there is, for instance, 
enthusiasm, balance, and harmony 
























in every expression of his features 
and in the organization of his brain; 
no part seems to predominate beyond 
the influence and activity of the 
other parts. If he has courage, he 
has also prudence to guide it. If he 
has practical talent, he has also 
reasoning talent to absorb, balance, 
and rightly direct the facts. Then 
,» the moral sentiments work with 
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In his earlier life he was slim, and 
comparatively thin and wiry; in his 
later life he has rounded out more 
fully, indicating that his nutritive 
system was amply developed, as 
derived from his mother, and his 
health, as a consequence, was _har- 
monious, and the whole mental and 
physical make-up substantial and 
available. 


oer 
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FIG. 138. HON. NEAL DOW, 


courage, dignity, and practical talent, 
and these have given him his influence 
and his power. But he hasa gentle 
nature; there is much in him of his 
mother, which leads him to seek out 
and cultivate the gentler side in the 
common walks and affairs of life. 
He is a very companionable and 
cheery man, not rough or lordly. 
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THE APOSTLE OF TEMPERANCE, 


Hon. Neal Dow was born on the 
2zoth of March, 1804, in Portland, 
Maine. He came from English 
stock that settled in New Hampshire 
in 1637. His father settled in Port- 
land, Maine, where Neal was born, 
and lived to the age of ninety-five 
years. Neal Dow’slongevity is hered- 
itary, two of his ancestors having 
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lived over a hundred years, and 
several overeighty. He was married 
in 1830, and has four children now 
living. He attended public and 
private schools in Portland and the 
Friends’ Academy in New Bedford, 
Mass., his family on both sides being 
Friends, though he left the society 
before he was of age. As a young 
man, his vitality was manifested 
through athletic sports; he could ride, 
swim, sail a boat, box and fence 
with any of his companions, and the 
skill early acquired in some of these 
recreations has proved of service in 
not a few exigencies. In the village 
debating societies and in town meet- 
ing, he acquired facility in extem- 
poraneous speaking; for many years 
he was chief of a large volunteer fire 
department, and became accustomed 
to the command of men. Active in 
politics of his day, he was an efficient 
and acceptable speaker in the con- 
ventions and public assemblages of 
his party. Confidence of business 
associates in his judgment and integ- 
rity placed him inthe directories of 
banks, manufacturing, railroad and 
other corporations. He thus obtained 
experience and knowledge of men and 
affairs. With a sound body, well stored 
mind and self respect, he was early 
in life well equipped for the work to 
which so much of his after life was to 
be devoted Later, when nearly 
sixty, an age when most men are 
unequal to the hardships of army 
life, he volunteered in the war for the 
Union, serving as Colonel of a Maine 
regiment and afterwards as Brigadier- 
General of Volunteers, was twice 
wounded in battle, and for many 
months a prisoner of war. 

Mr. Dow's’ world-wide, enduring 
fame has come through his long and 
self-sacrificing service for temperance, 
The present generation has little 
conception of the task which he 
undertook more than sixty years ago, 
A man with less than iron nerve and 
without an uncouquerable will, would 
have faltered before it. The liquor 
traffic constituted a large part of the 
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business of Portland. Authorized by 
law, it wasa legitimate trade, sup- 
plying an almost universal demand. 
It was sustained by an overwhelming 
public sentiment there as elsewhere. 
In the midst of such conditions, to 
declare the liquor traffic hurtful in 
effect, a wrong. in _ itself, was 
regarded as an _ insult to the 
intelligence and an impeachment of 
the integrity of most respectable 
citizens. Of course, he met with 
hostility, but, convinced that no prog- 
ress could be made while the liquor 
trade was legally considered necessary 
and respectable, Mr. Dow aimed to 
strip it of its legal endorsement, and 
to this end, to convince the people 
that the trade was a prolific parent of 
poverty, misery and crime. Thus 
he became an object of studied and 
persistent hostility in various forms. 
Incendiaries fired his building, mis- 
creants assailed his house’ with 
missiles, attacked him in the street 
by day and by night, though always 
to their own discomfort ; his skill in 
sparring enabled him to ciear the 
track through many a riotous crowd. 
Again and again he appeared before 
a legislative committee with enor- 
mous petitions urging the adoption of 
prohibition, only to be repulsed. He 
then appealed to the people to out- 
law the liquor traffie through the 
Legislature. 

In 1851, Mr. Dow was elected 
Mayor of Portland by a larger vote 
than before had been given a 
Mayoralty candidate. Clothed now 
with the influence of official position, 
he appeared before a legislative com- 
mission with a draft of a prohibitory 
law, pledging himself that if this 
was enacted, that within nine months 
the open traffic in liquor in Portland 
should be annihilated. This pledge 
he subsequently amply redeemed. 
The bill was passed and was ap- 
proved by the Governor June 2, 
1851, and has ever since been known 
as the Maine Law. 

In the Spring of 1855, Mr. Dow 
was again elected Mayor as the first 
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candidate for that position of the 
then just organized Republican 
party, and again successfully enforced 
the law. He was elected unani- 
mously to the Legislature, the with- 
drawal of all opposition to him being 
a tacit and courteous acknowledg- 
ment on the part of the political op- 
ponents that he had been unjustly 
assailed. He visited England. spent 
four years advocating prohibition, 
and served to establish the princi- 
ple which is at present agitating the 
British Parliament on that subject. 
Mr. Dow is still leading the move- 
ment which enlisted the strength of 
his youth. ‘lwo generations ago he 
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put his hand to the plough and hasn’t 
looked back. Whoever else has 
faltered, he has not wearied in well- 
doing. Appreciating the magnitude 
of the task before him, no success 
has elated and no reverse has dis- 
couraged him. For this reform, at 
ninety years of age, he is laboring 
with a hope and enthusiasm worthy 
of youth, the determination of mature 
life and the earnest conviction and 
calm faith of aripe old age. He 
hopes to dje in the harness and be 
able to say with the Apostle Paul, 
‘*T have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the 
faith.” 


HORACE MANN, LL.D. 


FOWLER WELLS 


III. 


OON after George Combe’s return 
~) to Great Britain in 1840, he 
published his jourral or notes on his 
American tour. He submitted the 
proofs of his book to a few intimate 
friends, Horace Mann and Dr. Samuel 
G. Howe, of Boston, being among 
them. George Combe’s biographer 
says: 

Horace Mann’s suggestion that he should 
writea philosophical survey of the Ameri- 
can peopletook possession of Combe for a 
few weeks; but he abandoned the idea, or,as 
he remarked, he was now over fifty years 
of age, and he was eager to give all his 
time to the propagation of his philosophy 
of the brain. On one point, however, he 
was determined to set all personal consid- 
erations aside—that was to make the British 
public aware of the importance of Mr. 
Mann’s labors in education. Friendship, 
as well as his interest in the subject, actu- 
ated him; and having read Mr. Mann’s 
latest reports to the Massachusetts Board 
of Education, he declared that he would 
write an article upon them if he should ‘‘sit 
up all night to do it’—a very glaring in- 
fringement of the physiological ‘‘laws.” 
He wrote the article just before his depart- 
ure for Germany, and it was accepted by 
the Zdinburgh Review. 

This was a source of much gratification 
to Combe and to Mr. Mann, and it had the 
effect of drawing direct attention to the 
labors of the latter, which were unknown 
in this country (Scotland), and very poorly 


appreciated in his own at that time; for he 
had many difficulties to contend with in 
carrying out his schemes, and much igno- 
rant opposition on the score of expense to 
overcome. 


Writing to Mr. Combe under date 
of Feb. 28, 1841, Mr. Mann gave the 
following opinion on the American 
work: 

Your views on American civilization are 
sound and judicious, and written in a spirit 
of philosophic candor, which constitutes 
one of the great excellences of all your 
writings, and which will give you a greater 
power over antagonistic opinions than any 
previous philosopher has ever possessed. 
There is but one striking departure from 
this rule; and, indeed, it is the only impor- 
tant one,so far as I recollect, in all your 
Wa « « 6s The address also 
will make a deep impression upon the 
public mind here. I have always thought 
it was a most able view of the subject, and 
it is conceived in a truly dignified and 
noble spirit, and expressed with great 
clearness and force. Cae There 
is much that is valuable in it, and that 
which we should all care most about— 
there is that which will do great good. 

Perhaps I ought, in a formal and explicit 
manner, to thank you for the mention you 
have so frequently made of me in the 
progress of the work; but no selfish and 
personal regard which I can possibly have 
for you will ever bear any proportion to 
that general esteem and reverence which is 
founded on the imperishable basis of your 
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mind and works. Indeed, I have regretted 
to find myself the subject of such frequent 
commendation, because it will have the 
effect both to diminish my opportunities to 
speak of you as you deserve, and will im- 
pair the authority (if any) or the force of 
my encomiums when given, as people may 
say that I extol you because I have myself 
been praised. But this is past. You can 
yet help my mind, as you have hitherto 
done, and whenever it is in my power to 
render you a service, remember, I am 
SONEF. « « + It gives me pain to 
think that in a short time another sea will 
roll between us, but there is that in our 
hearts that neither seas gor continents can 
sever. 


The following quotations are taken 
from Mr. Mann’s letters written to 
George Combe at the close of 1841 
and the beginning of 1842: 


I perceive, with un- 
bounded pleasure, that the ‘‘Constitution of 
Man” has had asale wholly unprecedented 
inthe history of scientific works. As dem- 
onstrating a spirit of inquiry on this class 
of subjects and the adoption of the best 
means to gratify it, this fact is most cheer- 
ing to those who wait for the coming of 
the intellectual Messiah. . . .. . If 
once the doctrine of the natural laws can 
get possession of the minds of men, then 
Causality will become a mighty ally 
in the contest for their deliverance 
from sin as well as _ from error. 

. I am exceedingly obliged to 
Mrs. Combe and yourself for all your kind 
wishes in regard to my health, and that I 
would join you while on the continent. I 
should be most happy todoso could I take 
Massachusetts with me. But it is toolarge 
for my pocket though not for my heart. I 
have read your brother’s book on ‘‘Infancy” 
with much delight. While perusing it I saw 
Death let go his grip from more than ten 
thousand children. ae 


Fes. 28,1842.—Your kind letter of Nov. 
15th I did not receive till about the roth of 
January. I should have said beforehand 
that the intensity of my desire to hear from 
you would have been an attractive force 
sufficiently strong to draw itinto my hands 
in a shorter time. Butit seems to have 
been projected into space with great centri- 
fugal velocity, and almost to have formed 
an orbit in which it might have revolved 
round me forever. New York was the point 
of its perihelion; but there the centripetal 
prevailed, and brought it to the centre at 
once . lam carrying on the ‘‘Journal” 
for another year, although a labor which I 
am unable to perform. But, while I do all 
the work for nothing, it just pays its way, 
and is doing some good. I do not know 
but it would be going too far—and, if so, 
you will pay no attention to it—to ask you 





to furnish me, during your residence in 
Germany, with a series of letters in rel «tion 
to the German schools,—their course of 
studies, modes of instruction, discipline, 
order, qualifications of teachers, etc.; any- 
thing, in fact, which you could write wita- 
out much labor, and which would be most 
interesting to our people, and most benefi- 
cial to our schools, whose condition and 
wants you well know Some of my 
friends have been trying to send me to 
England; but while you are away the whole 
island seems to me empty. When it is 
inhabited again, perhaps | may go tosee it. 


During the year which fvullowed 
Mr. Mann was forced to encounter 
much opposition to his work and plans 
which seriously affected his health. 
To secure the necessary change and 
rest, and to visit European schools, 
Mr. Mann, accompanied by his second 
wife, to whom he was married on the 
1stof May, 1843, sailed for Europe 
on a six months’ leave of absence. 


The excursion did not proveso much of 
a recreation as his friends hoped it would; 
his attention was so much absorbed in edu- 
cational matters, that he had little strength 
or leisure to devote to mere amusement. It 
was his habit to spend the day, from seven 
till five o'clock, in visiting schools, prisons, 
and the men who were interested in these, 
and many of his evenings in reading docu 
ments which he gathered in his progress. 

Mr. Mann visited many of the institu- 
tions and schools of Great Britain and then 
went to Germany. In Leipsic he met Mr. 
Combe, who had been sent to Germany by 
his physicians, on account of an attack of 
lung trouble, and condemned to silence, 
** but,” says Mr. Mann’s biographer, ‘‘ the 
two friends disregarded every prohibition, 
and fied a pied, or on some pleasant excur- 
sion, they talked solidly from morning till 
night during the few weeks they remained 
together. In spite of the apprehensions of 
friends, Mr. Combe improved every day. 
Sometimes, taking one horse, one would 
literally ‘walk on the horse,’ as the French 
say, while the other walked on foot, still 
talking, till Mr. Combe had imparted all 
his observations on the country, with which 
he was familiar by frequent and long resi- 
dences, and till they had talked far into 
the future as well as into the past. At 
last, time was no more for them ; and they 
reluctantly parted, never to meet again on 
earth, except in the affections, and in such 
measure of intellectual companionship as 
correspondence by letter could give. Both 
were men capable of deep and abiding 
friendship, and the brilliancy of the one 
was a fine counterpoise to the gravity of 
the other, each being endowed with logical 
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power to satisfy the other’s demands for 
that quality of intellect without which 
neither could enjoy interchange of thought 
with any one.” 


Mr. Mann’s visit to Europe may 
have saved his life at the time, but 
it could hardly be called a rest. He 
hardly waited till the exhaustion 
caused by a very stormy and seasick 
passage home had passed away before 
he again plunged into excessive toil. 
In speaking of his condition to a 
friend, he said, ‘‘ What can be done 
for a brain that has not slept for three 
weeks?” His correspondence with 
Mr. Combe was continued upon his 
return to America. Under date of 
April, 1844, he wrote: 


Would to heaven that an ocean did not 
separate us, and that some mode of com- 
munication more quick and spiritual than 
that of correspondence by letter were left 
us! I long again for intercourse with your 
mind, in order to discover more and more 
those laws of the universe that determinethe 
order of nature and regulate the affairs of 
men. It is only through a knowledge of 
these laws that the individual can be 
brought into harmony with the universe, 
and that the progress of the race can be 
placed upon a secure basis. 


Boston, Feb. 13, 1846. 

My Dear Mr. AND Mrs. CoMBE :—Were I 
to stand upon ceremony, I should not write 
to you at the present time. Butceremony 
at the best is vanity, and between us it 
would be mischief. Having an opportu- 
nity to send my last report, I avail 
myself of it, and put in this note to say 
that we have another little son, born on 
the 27thof December. Heisa fine, healthy 
little fellow, fat enough for an alderman, 
and has ahead planned and executed on 
the principles of phrenology. His mother 
and I have been discussing the immensely 
important subject of his name. When 
I said to her that George is a pretty name, 
she said George Combe would be a glo- 
rious name; but weshould not dare to call 
him so without your consent, indeed with- 
out your expressed desire, which I can 
hardly hope for. 

Our oldest boy (born Feb. 25th, 1844), 
whom his mother calls after me, is well, 
and has a very active temperament anda 
very inquisitive mind, 

Mr. Combe, who had no children, 
but whose love for them was very 
great, took much interest in his 
‘*name-son,’’ as he called him; and 
was never weary of reading minute 
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accounts of the doings and sayings 
of both of the children of his friend. 


April 27, 1846. 

My Dear Mr. ComsBe:—I write you from 
Gardiner, Me., where I have come to spend 
a fewdays. Iam partially resting from 
my labors; though Sisyphus never will be 
permitted to cease rolling his stone up hill. 
What are you doing now forthe good of 
the race? I trust you will not cease to use 
your brain for the right formation of other 
brains, as long as it has the power of operat- 
ing. 

West NEwTON, Feb. 25th, 1847. 

My DEAR FRIENDsS,MR. AND Mrs. COMBE: 
—AllI can sayin defence of myself for 
being what you call a ‘‘naughty man” is. 
that I have had a conflict of duties, and 
that I have postponed the performance of 
those which would have been most 
agreeable for the sake of those which 
seemed to me most indispensable to the 
welfare of the cause to which Iam pledged. 
In the early part of the last season, I pre- 
pared another volume of our Annual 
School Abstracts, containing nearly four 
hundred pages. Even before this was 
completed, I had to go away ona tour of 
Teachers’ Institutes, which occupied me 
for seven or eight weeks. On my return, 
in November, I was obliged to sit down 
and write my report, a hundred and 
seventy pages, and carry that and the re- 
port of the Board through the press. My 
correspondence equals all the labor I have 
enumerated. I have had _ the general 
care and superintendence of the erection of 
two Normal School buildings which have 
been built the last season, and are now oc- 
cupied; and that, I know, will gladden 
your hearts. I have built a house for my- 
self at this place, which we came into on 
Christmas eve. Now, I assure you, it 
would have been vastly more pleasant to 
have been writing toyou and telling you 
about Mrs. Mann, and /i/t/le Horace Mann 
(who is three years old to-day), and Uittle-er 
George Combe Mann, who has a head that 
would satisfy the most fastidious and ex~ 
acting phrenologist. I say it would have 
been vastly more pleasant to do this than 
to be fighting, like St. Paul, the wild 
beasts at Ephesus. 

I received the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAE 
containing your article, which I read with 
great pleasure and profit. I should 
like exceedingly well to be made acquainted 
from time to time with whatever promotes 
the progress of humanity, whetherit comes 
in the form of improved education or in 
any other. The JOURNAL is now 
somewhere in the circle of my friends, 
going about doing good. . You 
have been my benefactor in the largest 
and best sense. While my nature and 
yours remain unchanged, I cannot but 
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have the highest estimation of you, and I 
cannot cease to be grateful. 


WASHINGTON, April 26, 1848. 

My Dear Mr. ComBe:— 
write you this from a seat in Congress—a 
place which, a few weeks ago, it would 
have seemed as impossible for me to fill as 
to be the successor of Louis Philippe. 

S.range events have sent me here. I 
have time to-day to write but a single word 
more, to say that wherever I am I shall 
never cease to be your friend and admirer, 
and to acknowledge my indebtedness to 
you for the great principles of thought 
which have helped me on in the world. 


West Newron, April 12, 1849. 
My Dear Mr. ComBe:— Silence is not for- 
getfulness. On Feb. 23, 1848, Mr. 
John Quincy Adams died, struck down in 
his seat on the floor of Congress. Having 
recently moved into the Congressional dis- 
trict which he represented, I was nomi- 
mated as his successor in the following 
March, and on the third day of April was 
elected. 
West NEwTon, Nov. I<, 1850. 
My Dear Mr. Compe:—I received your 
brief note from London, dated Sept 15, 


and afterwards your letter from Edin- 
burgh of Sept. 29. The letter gave 
me what I must call an unlawful 


pleasure, for it fully acquitted me of 
what my own conscience had loag told me 
I was guilty of, namely, neglect of you. 
Mary has often said to me, ‘‘Now, my dear, 
you must write to Mr. Combe,"’and I had as 
often replied, ‘Yes, I must and will.” But, 
like all other promises, these were made 
under the tacit and implied condition of 
possibility. But the possibility nevercame, 
and, before I get through, I must tell you 
why. I have received a copy of the annual 
report of your school, which Mary and I 
read together, as we always do everything 
that comes from your pen. Your life of 
Dr. Andrew Combe was sent here before I 
came home. I find it very minute 
in its details; it never loses its interest. 
I like to read his letters. I delightand 
profit, too, in reading a book which never 
departs from the *phrenological dialect, and 
refers everything to phrenological prin- 
ciples. It is like a review of a delightful 
study. 
West NEwrTon, June 15, 1853. 
My Dear Mr. Comse:—I should have 
‘written to you some time ago, only I hoped 
to have something to send you, and a 
friend to send it by. In both I have been, 
so far, disappointed, otherwise I should 
earlier have thanked you for your much- 
valued present of one hundred dollars, 
which I mean shall be better thana com- 
mon monument of you, not a dumb and 
barren one, but a living, radiating one, 
diffusing instruction and delight. I mean 
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to expend it, mainly at least, for phreno- 
logical works, yours heading the list, and 
in such duplicates as will allow you to be 
speaking all the time to many persons, 


\ 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE, ) 
YELLOW SpRINGs, Ohio, 


Nov. 29, 1853. J 
My Dear Mr. Combe:—. . . 1am wholly 
absorved in my new work. I want to 


transfer the more improved methods of 
instruction and discipline, and theadvanced 
ideas of education, from the East to the 
West. I am well aware that the seed which 
I hope to sow will hardly come upin my 
day, but my causality is so strong, that 
what Zs fo be at any time has a semblance of 
being immediately present. Faith without 
causality must be a tough problem. 

Oh, how I wishand yearn that you could 
be here, so that we might spend the 
remainder of our days together, and that, 
whoever of us should die first, the survivor 
might close his eyes! Farewell! 

Horace MANN. 


YELLOW SprINGs, May 18, 1858. 

My Dear Mr. Combe:—I received your 
letter of March 18th, about a week ago, and 
it would have given me unmingled satis- 
faction but for the expression at the close. 
In this you intimate that we have become 
forgetful or unmindful of you, and say you 
are unconscious of having done anything to 
forfeit our esteem. My dear friend, I am 
exceedingly sorry that any such suspicion 
or suggestion should ever have come 
consciously into your mind. I assure you 
it represents notruth. My consciousness 
affirms this. There is no man of whom I 
think so often; there is no man of whom I 
write so often; there is no man who has 
done me so much good as you have. I see 
many of the most valuable truths as I 
never should have seen them but for 
you, and all truths better than I should 
otherwise have done. If I could do 
it, I would make a pilgrimage to see 
you; and if you would come to America I 
would take care of you till one or the other 
of usshoulddie. . . 

My dear Mr. and Mrs. ‘Combe, good-by ! 

HorRAcE MANN.” 


Soon after this letter was written 
the intelligence of Mr. Combe’s death 
came. He died August 14, 1858. His 
lifelong friend, Horace Mann, did not 
long survive him, for he passed away 
August 2, 1859. 

In preparing this sketch it has been 
thought best to allow Mr. Mann to 
speak for himself in all cases where it 
was possible, thereby proving how 
loyal he was to his friend Mr. Combe, 
and to the cause of Phrenology. In- 
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deed, he was loyal to whatever cause 
he espoused, and _ conscientiously 
thorough in every detail of his work, 
and without regard to ease or rest. 
Nor was any one under his direction 
allowed to swerve from the loyal rule 
adopted by himself without very plain, 
even severe reprimand, though ever 
so dear a friend, in ever so exalted 
a position. One fault of Mr. Mann’s 
must not pass without criticism ; he 
was less loyal to himself—his health— 
than to the cause he represented, and 
thereby shortened his life. He did 
not rust out, but literally wore out 
and dropped while in the harness and 
at the height of his usefulness. 


In his last address before his death, 
delivered to the graduating class of 
Antioch College, in 1859, he closed 
with these words: ‘‘ So, in the infi- 
nitely nobler battle in which you are 
engaged against error and wrong, if 
ever repulsed or stricken down, may 
‘you always be solaced and cheered by 
the exulting cry of triumph over some 
abuse in church or state, some vice or 
folly in society, some false opinion 
or cruelty or guilt which you have 
overcome! And I beseech you to 
treasure up in your hearts these, my 
parting words: Be ashamed to dite 
until you have won some victory for hu- 
manity.”” 





A WORD IN BEHALF OF COLD 
WATER. 


Matt. W. ALDERSON. 


N article in the December number 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
entitled ‘‘The Wet Pack,” contains 
conclusions that I cannot agree with, 
and prompts me to a defense of ‘‘ the 
old cold water theory,” not, however, 
as a believer in the wet sheet pack as 
a treatment applied to the whole body, 
except in the hands of a skilled oper- 
ator. From experience I can say that 
the highest fever may nearly aiways 
be perfectly controlled without resort- 
ing to so heroic a measure. In my 
childhood days, if I burned my hand, 
I was told to hold it to the fire, that I 
might obtain relief by having the 
heat ‘‘drawn from the burn.”’ To-day I 
know that heat is not subdued by 
heat, and were I to burn myself I 
would rub the burned place with ice, 
or immerse the part in cold water, and 
I would have relief from the pain 
almost instantly. 
The regular practice of the medical 
profession is to apply hot moisture in 


cases of enteritis, ovritis, peritonitis, 
and other severe forms of internal 
inflammation, and a large percentage 
of the patients die. By the intelli- 
gent application of cold moisture, and 
especially in connection with mas- 
sage or other movements, direct to the 
part affected, almost any inflamma- 
tion may be controlled and subdued. 
I have seen persons suffer intense 
agony with inflammation of the ova- 
ries, have seen them labored over for 
hours and hours with applications as 
hot as could be borne, have seen them 
give up literally exhausted, or com- 
pelled to take an opiate to get a 
moment’s respite from the pain, only 
to go through the same agony again 
and again. With the intelligent use of 
ice, or cloths wrung from ice-cold 
water, I have seen such _ persons 
relieved so they were conscious of no 
pain whatever, in less than an hour, 
and the pains never occurred again 
with the same degree of intensity. 
Your writer says, and he empha- 
sizes it: ‘*‘ But mark that none of 
these benefits can or do arise till the cold 
sheet pack is turned into a hot sheet 
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pack.”” Thus far I will agree with 
him, but his conclusion is far from cor- 
rect. He says: ‘‘ Then why not apply 
hot moisture instead of cold moisture 
at once?” I answer, because you can- 
not subdue heat by applying heat. Com- 
mon sense should tell a man that, espe- 
cially after he has tried it afew times. 
I do not doubt that the person from 
whose article you quote obtained de- 
sirable results from an attempt to use 
a hot sheet pack. A sheet wrung 
from water as hot as could be borne 
by the hands would be cooled very 
much by exposure to the atmosphere 
before it could be applied, and the 
benefit resulting was the natural re- 
sult of a moderate cooling of a large 
surface of the body. Cold water, in- 
telligently applied to less surface, 
would accomplish like result with- 
out discomfort to the patient and 
with the advantage of reaching more 
directly the part affected. 

Take a case of severe local inflam- 
mation, which develops into an ab- 
scess or felon (paronychia), the regu- 
lar treatment is by the use of fomen- 
tations and emollients, with the idea 
to relax and soften the parts. Does 
such treatment ever afford relief? If 
so, it is but partial. On the contrary, 
suppose you rub the parts surround- 
ing the sore with ice. How very com- 
fortable it feels Suppose the inflam- 
mation is on one’s hand. Wring a 
towel as dry as can be from ice-cold 
water and wrap it around the hand. 
Place a chunk of ice over the abscess 
or felon, the wet cloth intervening. 
Put flannel around to absorb the 
moisture and retain the animal heat, 
and you may lie down toa pleasant 
natural sleep till the ice is melted and 
the cloths are warmed. 

So far am I from agreeing with the 
writer from whom you quote that I 
make bold to assert that when the cold 
sheet pack has become warm it has accom- 
plished its usefulness. 

Cold water is not a cure-all, but it 
is the king of all remedies in cases of 
inflammation, undue heat, pain or 
fever; and as nearly all acute diseases 
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commence with an inflammation of 
one form or another, its application is 
very extensive. Of all remedial 
agents none other begins to compare 
with it. By what other power can 
you contract the blood vessels and 
give them relief from the strain and 
pain due to distension? Itisa safer, 
better sedative than quinine, produc- 
ing the same results with none of the 
bad after-effects. By its power to 
obtund sensibility, it becomes a safer 
anesthetic agent forexternal local ap- 
plication than chloroform, and the 
medical profession partially recognizes 
its superiority in this respect to-day 
in the use of the recently evolved 
remedy—polarized ether. 


— +e 
COLD WATER APPLICATIONS IN 
PNEUMONIA. 


N a contribution to the Therapeutic 
] Gazette Dr. Jackson speaks of a 
experience in the 
by cold 


most successful 
treatment of pneumonia 
water. 

During the past winter (’92-'93) I 
treated twenty-five cases of pneu- 
monia upon practically this one line of 
procedure. The results were excel- 
lent in every way. The recoveries 
were prompt and rapid in all the 
cases but two Of these, one was 
very prolonged, being secondary to 
la grippe and complicated with fibrin- 
ous pleurisy, and the other died. 
The latter was a hospital case—a 
poor, miserable woman, who had led 
a wretched life. The beneficial 
effects of the treatment were so 
prompt and so apparent, im the face 
of the greatest prejudice and oppo- 
sition, that they carried conviction to 
the most unbelieving. I have seen 
the application of ice-cold com- 
presses terminate a case of double 
pneumonia of the base by crisis in 
sixty hours. 

Another patient, a woman of 74 
years, with consolidation of right 
base, recovered in four days. A 
baby, two years of age, with catarrh- 
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al pneumonia, most marked on the 
left side, was quite convalescent on 
third day. A laborer, 34 years of 
age, with consolidation of right base, 
delirous, and much oppressed for 
breath, required but two days’ attend- 
ance. A bride, 22 years of age, 
awoke after a particularly fatiguing 
party in a feverish and _ lethargic 
state. After twenty-four hours there 
was the characteristic fine crepita- 
tion and stitchy feeling to the breath- 
ing; temperature, 105 1-5° F., pulse, 
130. Ice-cold compresses aborted 
the lung lesion entirely, and pro- 
duced a critical perspiration in thirty 
hours, at which time the norm was 
reached and persisted. 

In all the cases in my case-book, 
from the time the cold was applied, 
rapid improvement ensued. ‘The 
method was as follows: A _ large 
towel was rung out of ice water and 
the thorax enveloped in it. A com- 
paratively dry towel was laid over it, 
and a binder of flannel or cotton 
held all snug. The ice water towel 
was changed as often as necessary, 
in order to ease the pain and reduce 
the temperature. When the pain or 
dyspnoea was severe, or the tempera- 
ture high, the intervals would be 
short, say five or ten minutes. As 
the symptoms improved, the changes 
were made only as the towels assumed 
the heat of the body. The face and 
limbs were frequently sponged with 
the ice water, and, when required, 
a cold compress was put upon the 
brow. The medication was confined 
to promoting a critical perspiration. 
No alcohol was employed, except in 
the fatal case referred to. The diet 
was principally of milk, and liberal 
in quantity. Incidental symptoms 
were met as they arose. In none of 
the cases was there any expectoration 
to mention. Free perspiration was 
usually succeeded by copious diure- 
sis. As a precautionary measure, a 
wet compress was worn for twenty- 
four hours after the crisis, and 
changed when it becamedry. In order 


to obtain the effects to be desired in 
this treatment, the cold must be 
freely applied, and with a firm hand, 
until the effect of a reduction of 
temperature and arrest of symptoms 
occurs. The treatment is grateful 
to the patient. It can be managed 
without incommoding the sufferer, by 
the exercise of a little ingenuity. It 
is prompt in its effects for good, and 
it is easily applied. 

As the experience of twenty years’ 
continued observation, I would most 
earnestly deprecate the use of opium, 
antimony, or blisters, and the more 
modern antipyretics. Under the 
usual routine treatment of poultices, 
expectorants and whiskey, I can quite 
understand Dr. Osler’s view as to the 
non-efficiency of treatment. But 
with experience of the free use 
of cold, in the manner herein out- 
lined, and in view of the etiological 
considerations advanced, I feel that 
a new and happier era is dawning in 
the treatment of pneumonia. 

oie ; 
WHY BATHING SOON AFTER A MEAL 
IS DANGEROUS. 


M WERTHEIMER, in speaking 
.- before the Paris Academy of 
Science, developed some facts which 
it will be well to bear in mind, now 
that summer is approaching. He 
showed that a sensation of cold on 
the skin acts on the circulation of the 
lower part of the trunk; that is to 
say, the veins, and also on the brain, 
in the same way as a mechanical or 
electrical stimulus of the sensitive 
nerves of the skin. ‘This observation 
affords an explanation of the fact that 
a sudden immersion of the body in 
cold water after a meal, and while the 
process of digestion is going on, may 
be attended with danger. At this 
time the abdominal system is the seat 
of an intense physiological conges- 
tion, and the accumulation of blood 
in it is suddenly thrown back towards 
the nervous centers. The conse- 
quence may be a shock resulting in 


death. 
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Ex fronte, ex capite, ex vultu, etiam 
in ipso orts silentio natura loguttur. 
PLATO. 





NEW YORK: 
April, 1894. 


THE DUPLICATURE OF THE SENSES. 


iw double constitution of the 

brain was not accepted by the 
scientific world until a comparatively 
recent date, notwithstanding the 
physiological analogies presented by 
the general organism. We remember 
‘listening to a lecture given by Dr. 
Brown Sequard, of Paris, something 
like fifteen years ago, on the dupli- 
cature of the nervous system, when 
the facts that he advanced in proof 
of the 
received by his 


opinion appeared to be 


audience as new, 
whereas they were substantially in 
the line of the demonstrations*of Dr. 
Spurzheim, as_ published in_ his 
‘* Anatomy of the Brain” fifty years 
The 


concern various physiological 


before. later 
that 


or sensory 


investigations 
functions contribute 
mainly to the establishment of the 
What 
been shown by pathology in regard 
to the 
taste, 
interest, and can not be interpreted 


phrenological doctrine. has 


centers for sight, hearing, 


language, etc., is of great 


as militating in any respect against 





the existence of mental centers. On 
the contrary, a beautiful harmony 
and reciprocity of relation appears in 
the arrangement of nature—an 
adjustment of parts and functions to 
life. The 


study of the relations of language is 


the economies of human 


especially interesting on account of 
the variety of its sensory and motor 
coordinates. Disease or impairment of 
a center on one side of the brain will 
modify the action in a peculiar man- 
ner, but later such modification may 
disappear and the normal status be 
reestablished, not because of a recov- 
ery on the part of the diseased cen- 
ter, but because the corresponding 
center of the other side of the brain 
has been brought into exercise. 

So in the matter of sight. A lesion 
of the part that enervates that sense 
is usually indicated by Aemianopsia, 
or half sight; but when the blindness 
is total, and the eye itself apparently 
normal, there is destruction of both 
the right and left organic centers. 
There are many features in the prop- 
erty of sight that give us important 
items of knowledge in regard to the 
working of the mental faculties, and 
go far to show the necessity of the 
mental subdivision of the brain func- 
tionally. 

—_+@+ 


THE MINISTRY OF LABOR. 


T is trite enough to say that work 
has a very beneficial influence upon 

the physical and mental organism. 
Every child almost has learned from 
some source that action is necessary 
to healthful development, and that 
work which has in view a useful end 
is a means of true happiness. We are 
not so ready, however, to accept the 
proposition that work, earnest and sys- 
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tematic, persisted in from day to day 
despite infirmities of the flesh that 
are not only painful but appear of a 
grave nature, may be both a solace 
and aremedy. But such is the case 
in the great majority of instances— 
observer of 
human life will testify to the fact. 


and he who has been an 


In sorrow that appears overwhelm- 
ing, when all that it involves is con- 
sidered by the grieved one, work em- 
ploying thought and act comes like an 
angel of consolation, and enables him 
or her to bear up under the stroke; 
and with each succeeding day that is 
passed in doing the service and duty 
that come to hand the heart acquires 
fresh courage and hope, the clouds 
open to let in the sunshine of cheer. 
Time may bring healing to the strick- 
but 
useful nature soothes the spirit and 


en heart, work of an earnest, 
enables us to consider our trials with 
a degree of patience and calmness that 
is scarcely to be found elsewhere. 

The eminent physician of England, 
Sir Andrew Clark, left no legacy of 
greater value to the world than his 
example and counsel with regard to 
the ministry of labor. In a very 
interesting statement of an interview 
with him published not long after the 
death of ‘Tennyson, in the Westmin- 
ster Gazette, the reporter, a lady, cited 
an emphatic declaration by Sir Andrew 
in the following words: 

‘Shall I tell you why Tennyson’s 
death was so peaceful? This is not 
to be put into the papers to-day. 
Probably it would not interest them 
to-day. But the secret is this: He 
lived a quiet, laborious, simple life. It 
is a secret which few men learn in 
time to profit by it. I was his friend 
before I was his physician. Meta- 
physics drew us together. Gladstone, 


too, is deeply interested in that sub- 
ject, and we all three agreed in our 
taste for a simple life, and a life of 
work, 

‘‘Half the disease of the genera- 
tion is due to people’s idleness. Idle- 
ness, the beginning of all evil. The 
mother of a pampered darling of a 
daughter sends to me. ‘The girl ails, 
no one knows why. Iam to come 
and prescribe. I know before I go 
what is the matter with the girl. ‘Go 
to your local medical man,’ I say; 
‘he can manage the case very well,’ 
But, no, it must be Sir Andrew, the 
grumpy Scot, and Sir Andrew pre- 
scribes long walks and less rich food, 
and regular meals and early hours. 
And presently, when the young lady 
has regained her red cheeks and high 
spirits, they think I have performed a 
wonderful cure! 

‘*Now let me tell you howI myself 
have managed to live at all. I am 
sixty-six. Over thirty years ago, 
when I was a young and obscure 
Scotch practitioner in London, I 
applied for a place on the medical 
staff of the London hospital. The 
authorities there said: ‘Oh, let us give 
the poor chap achance. He is con- 
sumptive; he won’t last long. Let 
us, in pity, give him the post.’ Well, 
I have outlived nearly every one of 
them. All my life I have been deli- 
cate; I have several times been at 
death's door, but by reason of a sim- 
ple life and a life of work, I have 
managed to get very close to three- 
score years and ten.” 

In such experience the great En- 
glish physician stands by no means 
alone. There are many who despite 
sickness and weakness keep steadily 
at work, and perhaps because of their 
physical infirmities do all the better 


service for the world. They are 
strengthened, nay, inspired, by their 
interest in what they are doing, and 
the organic functions, sympathizing 


with the mental spirit, gather new 
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power to resist the encroachments of 
disease and to supplement the activi- 
ties of the mind. 

What a lesson there is in all this for 
those who repine from any cause—es- 
pecially to those whodeem themselves 
the 


victims of fate, condemned to 
suffer and prematurely to die! 
-e-+ 


OPINIONS OF PHRENOLOGY. 
igen ie our inquiries, we 

‘recently sought an expression 
as to the value of Phrenology from 
the Rev. W. J. Ph.D., 


D.D., of one of 
the most widely known ministers in 


Hunter, 
Montreal, who is 
Canada, having been thirty-eight 
years in public life, thirty of which 
have been spent in the principal cities 
of the young Dominion. He 1s at pres- 
ent the pastor of St. James’ Methodist 
Church, Montreal, the largest and 
most elegant Methodist edifice in the 
world, and pastor elect to the Do- 
minion Square Church, to which he 
will be appointed in June next, on 
the expiration of his term of service 
at St. James’. Dr. Hunter is a student 
of mental science, and a graduate of 
The American Institute of Phrenology 
of the class of 1887. We give below 
his thought and experience on the 
subject of Phrenology: 

DeaR Sir—When I was much 
younger than I am now I preached a 
sermon against Phrenology, denounc- 
ing it as anti-Christian, materialistic, 
and infidel in teaching and tendency. 
I had never read a standard work on 
the subject, and had no knowledge of 
it save that gathered at the addresses 
of itinerant lecturers quite incompe- 
tent to deal with it. ‘I jumped to the 


conclusion, as many in like circum- 
stances do to-day, that if the doc- 
trine of faculties is true, a man born 
with a certain organization could not 
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be responsible for the outcome of life 
in that organization. I was then, and 
am still, a great admirer of the late 
Henry Ward Beecher—his fertility of 
thought, copiousness of language and 
power of adaptation. About this time 
I purchased the two volumes compos- 
ing his ‘*Forty-eight Sermons,”’ per- 
haps the earliest of his publications 
in the sermonic line. Judge of my 
astonishment when I read on page 
303 of Vol. I. the following words :— 

‘*All my life long I have been in 
the habit of using Phrenology as that 
which solves the practical phenomena 
of life. Not that I regard the system 
as a completed one, but that I regard 
it as far more useful and far more 
practical and sensible than any other 
system of mental philosophy which 
has yet been evolved. The learned 
professions may do what they please, 
the common people will try these 
questions and will carry the day, to 
say nothing of the fact that all the 
great metaphysical and _ scientific 
classes, though they do not concede 
the truth of Phrenology, are yet 
digesting it, and making it an integral 
part of the scientific systems of mental 
philosophy.”’ 

Then came Mr. Beecher’s lectures 
on preaching, delivered to the students 
at Yale College, and published in Z%e 
Christian World Pulpit, in 1872, in 
which I found the lecturer saying, 
‘*In my junior college year I became, 
during the visit of Spurzheim, enam- 
oured of Phrenology. For twenty 
years, although I have not made ita 
special study, it has been the founda- 
tion on which I have worked. I have 
worked with it the same as botanists 
have worked with the Linnaean 
system of botany, the classification of 
which is very convenient, although an 
artificial one. There is no other 
natural system that seems to corre- 
spond to human nature so nearly as 
Phrenology does.” 

Now, while I admire Mr. Beecher, 
and derive inspiration from his writ- 
ings, I do not accept every part of 
his system of theology, if, indeed, he 
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had any system of theology; but his 
utterances on this subject prompted 
within me a desire to read and study 
for myself. The result was the com- 
plete overthrow of my _ ignorant 
prejudice against Phrenology, a 
pleasure and profit in the perusal of 
its literature, and finally, in 1887, the 
pleasure and advantage of the full 
course of lectures and instruction at 
the American Institute of Phrenology. 
The benefit of that course I cannot 
fully estimate. It has greatly assisted 
me in the management of men on 
official boards and in committee meet- 
ings; foreven in Methodism all officials 
are not entirely sanctified; it has 
opened up fields of thought hitherto 
unexplored; it has furnished argu- 
ments and illustrations for the enforce- 
ment and unfolding of truth hitherto 
unknown; and I do not hesitate in 
saying that it has added greatly to my 
usefulness as a public teacher, wh le it 
has contributed to personal and family 
health and happiness. It has not 
shaken, but strengthened my faith in 
the truths of the Gospel, which it is 
my privilege and joy to preach to the 
largest congregation in Canada, 
although I am now bordering on 60 
years of age; and I cannot express 
a better wish for my young brethren 
in the ministry than that they may be 
privileged with a like course of read- 
ing and instruction. Yours truly, 
W. J. Hunter. 
This letter is not only interesting 
Dr. Hunter. 
from Henry Ward 
Beecher have a significance which can 


as a_ testimonial from 


The quotations 


scarcely be appreciated without some 


reflection. It should be remembered 


that Mr. Beecher was phenomenally 


successful in his illustrations and 


analyses of character. When he says of 
Phrenology that ‘‘it the 


has been 


foundation on which I worked,” he 


explains much of the power which 


people are accustomed to ascribe to 
his genius, 


Not that he could have 


accomplished what he did if he had 
not possessed extraordinary mental 
capacity. But part of his genius was 
shown in his appreciation of Phre- 
nology, and there can be no question 
that his fame and achievements would 
have been less if he had not drawn 
inspiration and knowledge from the 
fountain of phrenological lore. 


- e+ —— 


PERSONAL. 





J. G. CARLISLE, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, is a man of striking and pronounced 
personality. His head is characterized by 
decided contrasts of development and defi- 
ciency, although the volume of the brain is 
evidently very considerable. There seems 
to be a mark- 
ed fullness 
and depth of 
the cerebel- 
lum, and 
those por- [ 
tions of the 
brain in the 
region of the 
ears which | 
are concern- 
ed with the 
preduction 
of force and 
the 
tions of 


condi- 





lon- 


J. G. 


. . CARLISLE. 
gevity. Heis 


doubtless a great admirer of the opposite 
sex,and would be devoted as a parent, but he 
is nota slave to social ties or the convention- 
alities of the fashionable world. The accom- 
panying portrait shows a reach of brain 
forward of the ears which seems twice as 
long as the line from the ear to the center 
of the back head. This signifies a great 
predominance of intellect over the social 
qualities. The absence of curves or con- 
vexity in the lips points also to the subordi- 
nation of the affections to the judgment. 
The head seems to rise in the rear of the 
crown or vertex, at Firmness and Self- 
esteem. Independence, love of power, 
authority and stability must be among his 
leading traits. And yet he works for promi- 
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nence and distinction on account of the 
scope they give his intellect, rather than to 
feed his vanity or love of controlling others. 
He is probably conservative in religion 
and not much interested in philosophical 
innovations. 

The intellect is remarkably developed in 
the first stratum or range, as indicated by 
the fullness of the lower forehead. The 
long line from the ear, or from the cheek 
bone, to the space between the eyebrows, 
shows great capacity for every sort of de- 
tail, facts, physical conditions, statistics, 
history, science, and all that pertains to the 
practical world. As a lawyer, he would 
excel in his knowledge of all the persons, 
names, dates, places, conversations, trans 
fers of property, deeds, mortgages, and all 
other specific elements or events which 
might relate toa legal suit. As a states- 
man, he should be able to compile statistics 
with great success, and present them with 
clearness and force. 

The upper forehead, however, is defect- 
ive in philosophy, or the power to reason 
in the abstract. He will be a brilliant man 
within the realm of action, but not as a 
projector or originator of new principles. 


SENATOR THOMAS C, PLATT is a remark- 
able type of intellectual energy. The 
width between the ears shows tremendous 
fire, vim, grit, and vehemence. He has 
not so much malleability or warmth of 

sociability as 
many others, 
but he will 
impress the 
people with 

»\ whom he 
| works as 
being deeply 

in earnest, 

/ and as so 
likely to suc- 
ceed that 
they instant- 

ly conclude 
to come to 
his time. 
That would 
seem to them the easiest thing to do. 

There is a finely balanced intellect, with 
a fullness of the eye which suggests great 
verbal fluency. He should be specific, 


THOMAS C, PLATT. 
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clear, graphic, vivid, realistic, and eloquent 
in his oratory and capable of viewing a 
question upon all its sides. 


Tuomas F, GILroy, the Mayor of New 
York, is superbly organized as regards 
There is that har- 
hal- — 


ye 


both body and brain. 
mony, 
ance, 
relative pro- / 
portion of / 
the different 
parts of the 
brain which 
render the 
character 
eminently 


adapted to 
success. The 


back head is 

well devel- 

oped at love 

of home and 

children,and 

Combativeness is evidently pronounced 
both in the form of head and the 
elevated bridge of the nose. There is 
the expression of the eagle in this coun- 
tenance, and it suggests an aspiring, 
proud, ambitious nature, which will be cer- 
tain to soar above all ordinary conditions as 
regards place and power. This man will be 
capable of sympathy for his family and 
a few favorites outside, but he is hardly a 
philanthropist. He has the fullness in the 
central top head denoting veneration for 
established institutions and usages, but he 
has not the elements which would lead him 
to care much for the laws or philos: phy 
behind them. This is a head which seeks 
to work by very direct, practical, and, in a 
certain sense, conventional methods. He 
would hardly attempt to rise in the world by 
studying out a great discovery, invention, 
or original scheme. He would not break the 
soilin a remote and uncultivated field, how- 
ever fertile the ground might be. He would 
prefer to work in fields already well tilled, 
and the richness of which had been fully 
demonstrated by others. 

His forehead is finely developed across 
the eyebrows in all those elements which 
make the observer, the experimenter, and 
the executant rather than the theorist or 
philosopher, The upper forehead recedes at 


and 


THOMAS F. GILROY, 
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Causality. He does not venture into deep 


water, but he is a fast sailor. He does not 
explore unknown seas, but he makes rapid 
voyages over the regular lines. He is a 
man of affairs, action, readiness of speech, 
memory, detail, criticism, with aptitude for 
acquiring familiarity with the machinery 
of municipal government. This prominent 
lower forehead confers the talent to see, 
to know, and to remember all people, 
places, houses, streets, bridges, railways, 
and all else which goes to make up the 
objective life of a great city. He is not 
the man to sitina library and pore over 
musty books. He cares nothing for the 
past. He is essentially a man of to-day. 
The power of analysis is a conspicuous 
quality. He lovesauthority, independence 
and distinction. Suspicion, jealousy, 
impatience, and a species of irritability are 
also indicated. He would have made a 
fine lawyer. 


SENATOR G. F, HOAR combines masculine 
breadth and volume of mind with feminine 
acuteness, 
sen sibility, 
elog uence, 
affection,and 
emotionality 
extending 
into the field 
of literature 
andart. The 
indications 
are present 
of a genial, 
warm and 
magnetic 
love for fam- 
ily and 
friends; am- 
bition, desire for place and position, but 
without a desire to rise at the expense of 
others, or by any methods involving dis- 
honor or unfairness. He may notalways be 
magnanimous, but he would rarely stoop to 
anything small or mean. He travels 
toward his goal on a river of sentiment 
rather than on a cold, steel-railed track of 
logic, but the waters of his sympathies 
keep within their banks. They do not 
wander off in side streams of caprice, 
sophistry, ill temper, doubt, distrust, sus- 
picion, or discouragement. He is a man of 





G. F. 


HOAR, 








feeling, but it is healthy, and he is guided 
both by normality of instinct and a well 
ordered mind. The intellect is finely bal- 
anced. There is brilliancy with mental 
breadth, penetration and analysis, capacity 
for history and philosophy, design and exe- 
cution, wisdom and words. 


CHARLES A. SCHIEREN, the Mayor of 
Brooklyn, is a remarkable illustration of 
will-power. The height of the head on a 
line with the 
ears reveals 
enormous 
Firmness, 
The project- 
ing chin, set 
lips, drawn 
nostrils, and 
com pressed 
eyelids also 
bear the un- 
mistakable 
stamp of de- 
termination , 
inflexibility 
and tenacity 
of purpose. 
His affections are exclusive, and, if he were 
a parent, would center chiefly in his chil- 
dren. Heis not easily captivated by the 
opposite sex. Secretiveness and Cautious- 
ness are well marked. The forehead is 
compact, solid and strong. The fibers of 
the brain are extremely taut, like the 
strings of a violin tuned above ‘‘ concert 
pitch,” and the developments of the frontal 
lobes are such as to insure logic, hard, 
common sense, and practical judgment of 
ahigh order. The faculties which confer 
memory of places, colors, faces and dimen- 
sions are especially strong. He will not 
hesitate for a word which he has ever 
learned, but he does not use unnecessary, 
complex, or ornamental phraseology. His 
style as a speaker or writer should be 
clear, strong, steady, forcible and terse. 
He will waste but little time in specula- 
tions over theology, philosophy or art, 
though he may be fond of music. He 
could doubtless have become distinguished 
in surgery. 





CHARLES A. SCHIEREN. 


THE Hon, RICHARD P. BLAND appears in 
this portrait to possess elements of wiry 
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strength, enthusiasm and ardor, with great 
nervous susceptibility. The fine straight hair 
ei the keen eye, 

the sharp 
nostril, the 
drooping 
septum and 
arched 
bridge of the 
nose, all be- 
speak a clear 
analytical, 
cautious, log- 
ical, critical 
power of 
mind which 
. would ren- 
"RICHARD P. BLAND. der him a 
conspicuous figure in any sphere requiring 
intellectual work of a high order. Thereis in 
the drawn appearance of the left eyelid the 
sign of shrewdness and a kind of sagacity 
which applies especially to the discernment 
of character. He should be a superior reader 
of men. His intellectual processes are intui- 
tional in the extreme. Thatis,the inspection, 
classification and comparison of his data,are 





made so rapidly that the action of the mind 
seems to consist of but a single step. He 
is probably conservative in religion and 
devoted to his family, though more to his 
children than wife or friends. There is 
more pure intelligence than force, although 
he may be subject to a certain irritability 
and impatience at times which pass for 
aggressiveness. E. C. B. 


IN MEMORIAM.—On the 17th of Novem- 
ber last our excellent friend, Phineas 
Lyman Buell, entered into rest, aged 84 
years. He was born Feb. 20, 1809, at East 
Granville, Mass. He became a teacher 
and in 1838 a public lecturer on Phrenology. 
In 1851 he became part owner of the Vews 
Letter in Westfield, Mass., and in 1861 sole 
In 1871 he sold the 
paper which became Zhe Jimes and News 
Letter. He was chosen Librarian of the 
Westfield, Mass., Athenzum, and for a few 
years past he has enjoyed the serenity of 
restful old age. 


owner and editor. 


His character was above 
reproach and his talents were always 
employed for the benefit of mankind. 











fur Beni Pure. KS 





{- fur ff orrespondents 


’ 


Questions or “ Generat INTEREST”? ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration, 

Aways write your full name and address plainly. 
Uf you use a pseudonym or initials, write your full 
Some correspondents forget 





name and address also. 
to sign their names. 
WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the neeessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better,a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
directly tothe Editor will receive his early attention. 


Tue Erruscans.—S. O.—These people 
have been an interesting study for the an- 


thropologists, and opinions differ as to their 
origin and relationship to modern races. 
One of our most distinguished observers, 
Dr. D. G. Brinton, has noted certain resem- 
blances between them and the Libyans of 
North Africa and his view is supported by 
Professor Sergi, of Rome. Dr. Klein- 
schmidt has undertaken to show that two 
inscriptions in Etruscan character in the 
Isle of Lemnos can be interpreted by the 
Lithuanian language, a very ancient form 
of Aryan speech, which is peculiar to those 
people of Southwestern Europe. The 
Basques are thought to be a modern type 
of the Etruscan, but careful analysis does 
not bring out a close likeness. It is fair 
to say that those people intermingled with 
other races by way of colonization or 
through the relations of commerce, and in 
time a mixed stock appeared that has its 
representatives in Europe, Asia and Africa 
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and these representatives have retained 
some of the physical qualities and lan- 
guage elements of their ancestors. 


TALENT AND GENIUS.—B. T.—Webster 
gives this definition: ‘* 7a/ent supposes gen- 
eral strength of intellect, with a peculiar 
aptitude for being moulded and directed to 
specific employments and_ valuable 
ends and purposes. Genius is connect- 
ed more or less with the exercise of the 
imagination, and reaches its ends by a kind 
of intuitive power. Talent depends more 
on high mental training and a perfect com- 
mand of all the faculties of memory, judg- 
ment, sagacity, etc. Hence we speak of a 
genius for poetry, painting, etc., and a 
talent for business or diplomacy. Lord 
Chatham was distinguished for his genius; 
William Pitt (his son), for his pre-eminent 
talents, unrivalled in debate.” 

Dictionaries and mental philosophies 
based on old metaphysics are often very 
clumsy. Webster, after treating genius and 
talent as synonymous in his separate defin- 
itions, then proceeds to make the point- 
ed contrasts above quoted which seem to 
wipe out the synonymous relation between 
the words. The clumsy usage in speaking 
of talent so as to embrace genius and the 
reverse, is the result of a mental philosophy 
which fails to recognize properly the natur- 
al faculties of the mind. To a phrenologist 
talent instantly suggests the perceptive and 
reflective organs of intellect; genius sug- 
gests the organs of imagination and inven- 
tion, viz.: Ideality, Constructiveness and 
Spirituality,and thus the problemis solved. 

As the intellectual faculties often work 
with those of imagination and invention, 
even as the stomach, the heart and the 
lungs combine to supply healthy nutrition 
to the entire body, and its functions,em- 
bracing genius and talent, and yet the 
stomach, the lungs and the heart are sepa- 
rate factors of life and each may be excel- 
lent or in a measure deficient in the same 
person, so each individual may illustrate 
talent with or without genius, or genius 
with indifferent talent. 

Imagination has the poetic or inventive 
sentiment; talent is required to give form 
to the poem, the statue, the picture, 
or the machine. 


Byron and Poe had genius to conceive, 
and talent to elaborate. Longfellow and 
Whittier had talent, with enough of genius 
to serve as kindling wood totalent. The 
author of Shakespeare’s plays had genius 
of the highest order, with talent enough to 
float it over every sea. 

Talent is chiefly intellect. Genius 
embraces talent or intellect, set on fire by 
imagination and spiritual emotion. N. S. 


Goitre.—E, W.—The treatment of acase 
of goitre, or enlargement of the thyroid 
gland, must depend upon the condition 
and symptoms. It may be simply medi- 
cal, or by external applications, or injec- 
tions, or by surgery, the last being of 
course radical. A thorough examination 
would be necessary to determine what 
should be done. Of course the opinion of 
a physician who has experience in tumors 
should be preferred. 


SINGING OUT OF TUNE.—Question.—Dur- 
ing some recent observations, I have taken 
particular notice of several persons in whom 
the organ of Tune is quite well developed, 
ranging from fullto large; they are fair 
musicians, and on account of their possess- 
ing large Tune,are what I consider ‘‘natural 
musicians.” They can easily ‘pick up” 
and readily retain melodies by hearing them 
a fewtimes; but when singing in concert 
with others, they quite frequently singa 
half tone higher or lower than the pitch or 
key in which the othersare singing. For 
instance, ifthe music were written in the 
key of A, and a choir were singingin that 
key, these persons would probably be sing- 
ing the same tune in the key of B fiat. 
They are, I think, beyond all doubt, 
unconscious of this defect, although it is 
quite perceptible to others. I have not 
been able to examine many of these indi- 
viduals thoroughly, but with such exami- 
nations as I have been able to make, I am 
unable to come to any definite conclusion 
as to the cause of this peculiarity, that is 
on a phrenological basis. Can you give 
me any light upon the subject? Do you 
think Comparison has anything to do with 
it? A. J. GETMAN. 


Answer.—We do not think Comparison 
has any special relation to the question In 
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the cases to which you refer, the defect is 
doubtlessin the faculty of Tune. People 
may be fond of music as a result of a tem- 
perament which renders them susceptible 
to the emotions awakened by sounds in 
general, if agreeable in quality, But 
memory of tonesin special combinations, 
or musical compositions and perception of 
pitch,are quite another matter,and depend- 
ent upon the development and culture of 
the faculty of Tune. The latter may 
appear to be large as a result of the expan- 
sion of the temporal region due to other 
organs; and the observer should carefully 
note all the indications of musical talent. 
Difficulties are often encountered in esti- 
mating this element. 


i? bat Chen Sup. 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred 


_——- 


THE TEACHER’S NEED OF PHRE- 
NOLOGY. 


The very word Phrenology suggests its 
value to the teacher—//ren, mind, and 
logos, discourse—a discourse about the 
mind. It is admitted on all sides that the 
teacher needs every obtainable truth relat- 
ing to the mind, the thing with which he is 
most directly concerned. This science for 
the past four years has been of incalcula- 
ble benefit to me in every department of 
my school work, It teaches as no other 
science can that the elements of the man 
or woman are in the child, just as the ele- 
ments of the tree are in the small plant. 
No other science can compare with it in 
showing that education is the growth, de- 
velopment or leading out and shaping of 
all the inherent powers of man in both mind 
and body. 

The more exact a man’s knowledge is of 
the material with which he has to work, 
the more successful his labor will be. The 
carpenter, the blacksmith, the shoemaker, 
the merchant, or the farmer, without a 
knowledge of the materials and forces he 
employs, will be certain, more or less seri- 
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ously, to fail. All acknowledge that the 
mind—the immaterial, undying entity of 
man—is more important than the material. 
As the creator is superior to the thing 
created, so is the mind vastly superior and 
more important than matter. How much 
more important then must it be for the 
teacher to understand the mind than for 
the physician to understand the body. If 
Phrenology gives the teacher better aid 
in this mind culture than any other science, 
certainly the teacher needs it. 

Before the teacher learns Phrenology he 
censures some pupils because they are less 
capable than others, but when he under- 
stands that one kind of organization is 
quick and penetrating, and another slow 
and plodding, he no longer commits this 
error. When he learns and can tell from 
the head that one pupil will gather facts 
rapidly and go from these to principles, 
and that another perceives principles readi- 
ly and goes from these to facts, he no longer 
tries to teach them in the same way—he 
ceases to try to cast them all in the same 
mold. He also learns that there is a better 
way to manage the broad flat-headed boy 
than to antagonize or beat him; in fact he 
learns that there is rarely if ever any ex- 
cuse for corporal punishment. He learns 
that the mind is composed of forty or more 
faculties, and that each of these must be 
developed asa faculty in order that the 
mind may be strong asa whole. He learns 
that the exercise of any specific power of 
the mind determines the blood to a corre- 
sponding specific part of the brain. To 
manage the angry pupil he has only to start 
a different train of thought in the mind of 
the pupil; this carries the blood to a differ- 
ent part of the brain and he forgets his 
anger. 

Pupils with great width of head at and 
above theears manifest strong combative- 
ness, force, energy, etc. Those with prom- 
inent lower foreheads manifest observing 
powers. Those with prominent develop- 
ment in the centre of the forehead excel in 
history, and those prominent in the upper 
part of the forehead manifest reasoning 
power superior to those less developed in 
these regions of brain. 

I have made a great many observations 
in and out of school, and so faras I have 
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been able to verify or test the teachings of 
Phrenology, I have found them true. While 
traveling two years ago in the interest of 
my educational work, I lectured on Phre- 
nology to a very interesting school. After 
the lecture the teacher and his pupils asked 
me a numberof questions. While in con- 
versation with an old lady who was a 
teacher in the school I described the boy 
that she would likely have trouble with, 
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and she exclaimed that she once had in 
charge one of that kind, and everybody 
said that he was the worst boy in the county. 
One of the young ladies manifested large 
Language, and I said, ‘*There is a talker.” 
Everybody laughed and her teacher said, 
“Yes, her tongue is the last thing I hearat 
night.” The teacher cannot afford to be 
without Phrenology and do his work well. 
W. A. Simmons. 


PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND FIELD NOTEs. 





THE NEW YorK ASSOCIATION OF GRADU- 
ATES.—The last meeting, March 5, 1894, 
was attended as usual by an audience 
which tested the capacity of the hall to its 


utmost. The topic was ‘‘The Mental 
Temperament.” Dr. C. S. Weeks dis- 
cussed its indications and constitution, 


and Mrs. Cora M: Ballard spoke upon its 
relation to character. Both speakers ac- 
quitted themselves finely and received a 
good deal of applause. In addition to the 
discussion of the subject of the evening, 
there were a number of very interesting 
responses to questions propounded by Mr. 
Charles Weake, M. B. P. A., London, Eng- 
land, who appeared incognito, and in that 
way elicited many expressions, notably 
from Mr. Turner and Dr, Beall, which 
otherwise would not have been brought out. 


THE Cooper, TEXAS, PHRENOLOGICAL So- 
CIETY.—Prof. Hayles, of the Eastern Texas 
Normal College, says: ‘‘I write again as 
to our progress. The little number of seven 
or eight has grown to more than three 
times eight, and the prospects are very 
bright. There is more interest and warm 
discussion in this society than in any to 
which I have ever before belonged. We 
have topics pertaining to phrenological 
investigation, essays upon ‘Men,’*Women,’ 
‘Life,’ etc., articles on Gall, Spurzheim, 
Combe, etc., and many other questions 
that will serve to attract attention. Many 
are becoming interested in our work, and 
are beginning to ask about it. The Jour- 
NAL is eagerly read by the members, and 
we loan it to others with books from our 
society. We are going to subscribe for the 
JouRNAL next month, and put it in the li- 
brary, where it will be read by or where 
500 pupils of the E. T. N. College can have 
access to it.” 


HuMAN NATuRE CLuB.—At the last open 
meeting of the Human Nature Club, Mr. A. 


F, Dennett, of New Hampshire, spoke on 
Practical Phrenology. The lecturer showed 
how a knowledge of Phrenology was of 
incalculable value in the training of chil- 
dren, when young, in the proper choice of 
a pursuit when older, in enabling business 
men to perform partnerships that would 
prove of interest and profit to all concerned, 
and finally, how with the aid of Phrenol- 
ogy in the selection of husbands and wives, 
divorces would be relegated to the past 
and one would never again hear the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Is marriage a failure?” 

After the lecture Mr. Dennett examined 
a number of people, describing the wives 
and husbands with whom they could live 
happily. 

On April 27th, Mr. C. E. Cady, of the 
New York Association of Graduates, will 
speak on ‘‘Phrenology and Childhood.” 
Parents and teachers will find this lecture 
especially profitable and all interested in 
the subject are invited to attend. 


Mr. Bausch has been in Rhode Island on 
a lecture tour, so that theclass for practi- 
cal study has not met for two weeks. 
The lessons have been resumed, however, 
and new members have joined the class. 


The Club meets on the fourth Friday of 
each month at W.C. T. U. Hall, 454 Bed- 
ford avenue, Brooklyn. They are arousing 
a great interest in the subject of Phrenol- 
ogy in Brooklyn. Last month eight new 
members were admitted to the Club. For 
further information, or for tickets of 
admission to the lecture,apply to Albert 
Bausch, roo S, First street, or Miss J. R. 
Floyd, Secretary, 214 Rodney street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


F. M. Cooper, M. D., class of ’93, has 
been presenting the subject of Phrenology 
to a scientific club of Emporia, Kas., where 
he is located. A newspaper clipping from 
an Emporia journal gives a full account of 
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his address and the discussion which fol- 
lowed, and also announces that the subject 
is to be taken up in future meetings of the 
society. 


WARDEN’S OFFICE, } 
STATE PENITENTIARY, - 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


To those whom it may concern: 

Upon an invitation from me, Prof. R. H. 
Dennis, of Dayton, Wash., visited this 
institution and spent considerable time in 
delineating the cnaracter of those whocame 
under his notice. Notwithstanding the vast 
dissimilarity in temperament, ranging from 
one extreme of the human scale tothe other, 
his studies were in every instance correct, 
and in many cases remarkable for the accu- 
racy with which he described the subject as 
he was known. 

The task is notan easy one, to take indis- 
criminately from a large number of men 
any one of them, and with no knowledge 
of the individual except that gained through 
Phrenology, to designate the particular 
failing which led to his downfall. This the 
Professor has done. 

I take pleasure in recommending him as 
one of great ability in the life work which 
he has undertaken, and believe that I am 
justified in saying that his judgment of 
human nature is nothing short of extraor- 
dinary. Jno. McCius, Warden. 


W. S. BELL, class of ’93, is editing Up to 
Date, a bright weekly magazine devoted to 
discussion of questions of the day, issued 
by the Wilson Publishing Co., 312 State 
street, Chicago. 


Mrs. C. M. Henry, a sister of Prof. Geo. 
Morris, Duluth, Minn., gave a lecture on 
‘* Love, Courtship, Marriage and Jealousy,” 
in connection with Prof. Alexander’s lec- 
tures at Appleton. It is spoken of very 
highly by the Appleton (Wis.) Post, which 
says: ‘‘Mrs. Henry isa very easy speaker,of 
charming mannersand a graceful attitude, 
presenting her subject in a clear voice with 
easy articulation.” 


Geo. Morris, class of ’78, is attracting 
attention to the subject of his lectures in 
Minnesota. The Austin papers speak of 
his large audiences and his success in inter- 
esting the people. In the Austin Opera 
House, seating a thousand people, there 
was standing room only at his lecture on 
‘‘Love, Courtship and Marriage.” From 
Austin, where he instructed a class, he 
went to Le Roy, Minn. 


Tue Rev. Henry Lutz, of Hiram, Ohio, 
writes that he has organized aclassin Phre- 
nology containing more than thirty mem- 
bers, and thata great deal of interest is 
being manifested in the subject. 
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A. B. Keirn, class of '77, after having 
spent a number of years in the newspaper 
business, has now become private secretary 
to the Governor of Montana, and hisleisure 
hours are spent as managing editor of the 
Montana Mining Era. He has not lost his 
interestin Phrenology. Mr. Keith was born 
in Maine in 1855, and we believe there is a 
brilliant career before him. 


H. T. Grirriru, who is prosecuting 
phrenological work in the vicinity of Port- 
land, Ore., is successful in awakening an 
interest, and sends orders for books and 
the JOURNAL. 


Wo. WELsH, Class of '93, is taking up the 
subject, and interesting the people in his 
part of Canada. He reports “ fair audi- 
ences and good attention.” 


E. W, Porter, Class of ’92, is in the field 
in his own State, Maine, and reports: ‘I 
am having excellent success, an interesting 
experience, and enjoy the practice of Phre- 
nology.” 


Geo, Cozens, Class of ’g1, is still lectur- 
ing and teaching classes in British Col- 
umbia. He has had a very successful 
course at Vancouver. The Daily World 
published a letter from Mr. O. P. Sweet, 
very strongly commending Mr. Cozens and 
the subject. A society has been organized, 
with Mr. T. G. Stark as president; Mr. 
Gillespie, vice-president; Mr. Verm:lyea, 
secretary; Capt. Newcombe, treasurer, 
We have no doubt that we shall reccive 
good reports of work done by this society 


J. M. Kimmons, Class of ‘84, writes that 
he is still interested in the subject, and is 
preparing a new course of lectures. He 
sends an order for a supply of Heads and 
Faces and the Human Nature Library, and 
expects soon to be in the field again. 


Mrs. Ipa V. Davis, Class of '88, is spend- 
ing the season in Nebraska, where she is 
making warm friends for Phrenology, and 
doing good work. Mrs. Davis is thorough- 
ly in earnest, and her intense love for the 
work has contributed very much to her 
success. Large audiences attend her lect- 
ures, and she has as much as she can do in 
professional work. 


Ira L. Guicrorp, Class of '76, will for 
the next two or three months be in the 
counties of Northumberland, Westmore- 
land, Lancaster, and Middlesex, Virginia. 
His permanent addressis Ridgely,Md. Any 
of our readers wishing to correspond with 
Mr. Guilford can do so at the above address. 
He is also ready to respond to invitations to 
lecture in that part of the country. 
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Mr. AND Mrs. J. B. McIlvaine, class of 
‘93, have been somewhat quietly at work in 
Pennsylvania, meeting with encourage- 
ment, and adding to their cabinet of crania 
a number of animal skulls, which is a good 
plan to follow, as these skulls are always 
of interest. 


LECTURES WANTED.—Mr. Chas. Caldwell, 
of Dallas City, Ill., writes as follows: ‘‘If 
you would kindly give the address of some 
graduate of the American Institute of 
Phrenology, whom we could get to deliver 
a series of lectures at this place, 1 would 
thank you heartily, We publish this with 
the suggestion that those in the field, who 
can take in this point, would do well to 
communicate with Mr. Caldwell. 
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In this department we give short reviews of suc’ 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In thes 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 
‘actorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to forn 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way tc 
mental and physiological science. We can usuallg 
supply any of those noticed c 


NONE SucH? THERE WILL Yet BE Tuov- 


SANDS. By Emory J. HAyNEs. 12mo, pp. 
351. Boston: The North Publishing 
Company. 


A novel coming from the hand of a min- 
ister would be expected to involve certain 
moral issues of importance to society, and 
from the point of view of one whose aim is 
the improvement of his fellows. We confess 
that we incline more to favor such novels 
than the indefinite or purposeless fiction 
of the ‘‘realistic” school. But we scarcely 
should have said ‘‘purposeless” since there 
is a commercial object that the author has 
very distinctly in view. The reverend author 
deals with questions that concern the plu- 
tocrat, or money king, and his chief char- 
acteris a representative of thatclass, which 
is well delineated and very interesting. A 
love story, of quite a practical sort, yet 
pretty, is woven into the plotand brightens 
up the movement. 
advised in this book to distribute his gifts 
among the worthy and industrious,and not 


The wealthy man is 


to endow institutions already rich in ways 
that accomplish little real good. The people 
atlarge should behelped, not the few; the 
worthy and mature, rather than the young 
and frivolous, for the general elevation of 
moral sentiment in the community. Yet the 
book encourages youthful hope and honors 
education that is associated with useful, 
generous purpose. We consider its teach- 
ing to be in the main sound and practical, 
and from itrich and poor may learn anex- 
cellent lesson for daily living. 


The sixteenth annual report of the Com- 
missioners of Prisons on the Reformatory 
Prison for Women for the year ending 
Sept. 30, 1893, has been received. 

The good work accomplished in this 
institution is well From the 
report of the superintendent, Mrs. Ellen 
C. Johnson, we learn that ‘‘the whole 
spirit and outcome of the work for the 
year shows more convincingly than ever 


known. 


before the value of the system upon which 
the prison is conducted; a system which 
has been worked out step by step during 
the pastten years. Its prominent features 
are the grading of prisoners according to 
conduct, with the stimulus of privilege and 
promotion; and the plan by which, under 
the indenture law, the women of the higher 
grades are allowed to go out to domestic 
service before the expiration of sentence. 
In no way is the wisdom of this 
law more clearly shown than by the fact 
that the demand for prison help is always 
beyond the supply.” 
The industries of the prison are the 
laundry, the dairy, the shirt and sewing 
rooms, the care of poultry and the planting 


and gathering of vegetables, and the 
income from these sources is very satis- 
factory. 

In a word, the practical working of 


It has long 
ago passed the stage of experiment, and has 


the system proves its fitness. 


developed the characteristics of a public 
charity of the broadest kind. 


Pauta Ferris. By Mary FARr.Ley SAn- 
BORN, is one of the better class of society 
novels—and has in its course certain moral 
effects that may be impressive to those who 
take a little time to read between the lines, 
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No. 28 of the Good Company Series. Price 
50 cents. Lee & Shepard, publishers, 
Boston. 


JoserH ZALMONAH. A Novel, By EDWARD 
KING, author of ‘‘ The Gentle Savage,” 
etc. Published by Lee & Shepard, Bos- 
ton. 

This book isa late issue of the ‘‘ Good 
Company” series and is in the line of what 
has been taken up by some writers of late 
depiction of the Jewish character in West- 
ern civilization. The author has a very 
suggestive subject for working up, viz., 
the ‘‘sweaters” of New York. The lead- 
ing characters are Jews of Russian and 
Polish derivation, who are fairly well de- 
lineated, and supply among them two or 
three admirable types of masculine and 
feminine nobility. Certain elements of 
passion are illustrated that impart a warm 
coloring to the plot. 


HuMAN Nature. Considered in the light 
of Physical Science, including Phrenol- 
ogy, with anew discovery, By CALEB 
S. WEEKS. I2mo, pp. 240. New York: 
Fowler & Wells Co., 27 East 21st St. 
Price, in paper, 50 cents. 

The author of this book is a philosopher 
and a poet who very justly endeavors to 
build upon a foundation of fact. He 
theorizes and speculates, but he is care- 
ful to walk in the path of knowledge. 
While hiseyes are turned upward in the 
search for higher light, his feet are planted 
firmly upon the rock of science. In these 
days of partisanship in matters of physics 
and metaphysics, it is refreshing to find a 
judicial writer who is capable of seeing at 
least twosides: one who appreciates heaven 
without forgetting the earth; one who 
comprehends the broad principles of psy- 
chology, and yet understands the sig- 
nificance of Phrenology. 

Dr. Weeks treats the subject of mind 
and its relations to the brain in a some- 
what original states old 
facts in a new way, and aims to point out 


manner. He 


difficulties as well as questions easy of 
solution. In his deductions, inferences, 
and analyses, there are perhaps some 
statements that need revision, or which at 
least should be carefully weighed. But if 





any of his views lack precision or prac- 
ticality, they are all very suggestive, and 
particularly on this account we 
heartily recommend the book. In a sub- 
ject so important as this, we need all the 
aid we can obtain, and especially is this 
true as tothe philosophical bearings and 
applications of Phrenology to the affairs of 
life. 


can 


THE REMEDIAL Use oF Hypnotism. An 
Essay read by Dr. F. H. G-rrish, Professor 
of Anatomy in Bowdoin College, etc., 
before the Maine Medical Association in 
June, 1892, intimates that some interest is 
shown by physicians of reputation in a 
field of human nature that deserves special 
consideration. The treatment of diseases, 
especially those of a nervous character, by 
magnetic or hypnotic suggestion, has here 
and there an advocate, but very few of the 
medical profession have anything like an 
approximate estimation of the therapeuti- 
cal value of this agency. In relieving 
pain, disturbances of the brain, gastric 
disorder, nervous excitability, insomnia, 
etc., no other method known to medicine is 
so potent and so generally benign in its 
effect. Dr. Gerrish speaks in the enthusi- 
astic vein of a man who knows what he is 
writing, and we, from a similar point of 
view, practical experience, cordially 
approve his statements thatto help patients 
physically by producing an impression on 
their minds is both ‘legitimate and desi- 


rable.” The pamphlet merits a wide circu- 
lation. 
Tuirp HANb HIGH, a novel, by W, N. 


Murbock, is a story of a somewhat mixed 
plot. It is written in an off-hand style and 
well adapted to please most _ readers 
because of its naturalness and the humor 
thrown into the conduct of its principal 
character, Sam. Price 50 cents. 
Lee & Shepard. 


Boston : 


TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REporT of the 
Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospital, with 
Throat and Nervous Departments, New 
York. From the details of work given, this 
well-known hospital is one of the most 
efficient charities in New York City and 
deserving of the consideration of the gen- 
eral public. 
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